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SOME COLLEGE PROBLEMS. 
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CoLLEGE LIFE AND DISCIPLINE. 


7 IIE in the Catholic boarding college today is a more 
complex thing than it used to be. One reason for this 
is that the college is larger, and consequently a greater 
number and variety of individuals are brought to- 
gether in the same institution. Living conditions at 
oollene are more differentiated, too. Formerly, all sat at table in 
a common diniag-room, all slept either in the same large room or 
in several large rooms that were absolutely alike as regards con- 
veniences, and all studied in the big study hall. So, too, there were 
common wash-rooms and trunk-rooms, and a common “ yard” for 
purposes of recreation. In a word, an almost monastic common- 
ness of life characterized the Catholic college, and every student, 
big or little, fell under this régime. The result was extreme sim- 
plicity of life, both in the individual and in the college as a whole. 
There were no outside athletic contests, no disturbing influences 
from without, few points of contact with the world. Seldom, and 
then only for a good reason, did anybody go to town. The system 
had its advantages, and they were many and clear. There were 
also disadvantages, no doubt, as there are always bound to be in 
any system in which individual tastes and tendencies are repressed 
in the striving after a common end. 
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But this old traditional Catholic college system, which goes 
back to the Middle Ages, and perhaps even much farther, is no 
more. The changes have come about quietly, naturally, almost 
inevitably. The pressure of forces from both without and within 
has finally broken down the age-standing barriers. The most im- 
portant single agency that has made for this result has probably 
been the institution of the private room. There might have been 
found in colleges here and there, all along, a few of the older students 
occupying private rooms. But when, in the year 1888, Sorin Hall 
was erected at Notre Dame University, for the express purpose of 
providing private rooms for a large body of students, a break was 
made in the traditional system. Sorin Hall, in spite of temporary 
difficulties, proved to be a success, and other private-room dormi- 
tories followed in time at Notre Dame as well as at other institu- 
tions. The private room was fatal to both the theory and the prac- 
tice of common discipline and life. It did away, for its occupant, 
with the common sleeping-room and study hall, the wash-room, 
and trunk-room, and the “ yard.” A special code of disciplinary 
regulations had to be formulated for the “ roomers.” 

Many of the changes involved were feared, and fought against, 
by the more conservative; but the room system proved to be ex- 
tremely popular, and it brought a steady increase in the college 
enrollment. Once it was given a trial, it became forever impos- 
sible to go back to the old system. A considerable body of students 
in each institution continued, naturally, to live and work in the 
common rooms and to follow the old common life, now become less 
strict, because the room life was more expensive. But the number 
of these has been relatively decreasing. The demand is ever for 
more rooms. It is evidently only a matter of time until all the 
larger boys at Catholic colleges will be living in private rooms. 
Even the smaller colleges have joined in this movement, and in some 
of these more than one-half of the student body is housed in 
private-room dormitories. 

Another important agency that has helped to change Catholic 
college life and discipline is intercollegiate athletics. Formerly, 
only home athletics were known. There were games and contests 
enough, full of interest, and engaging a much larger proportion of 
the student body in actual athletic exercise than at present. At 
long intervals, a game might be allowed with some outside neigh- 
boring team. But, as a rule, everything was at home, and strictly 
for those at home. Intercollegiate contests helped to bring two new 
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influences into the college life—the influence of other colleges, 
generally Non-Catholic, and the influence of a closer contact with 
town and the outer world. 

The influence of neighboring Non-Catholic institutions, 
brought to bear upon the Catholic college at first largely through 
its athletic contests, although subtle, has been very important. 
Previously, our colleges were living apart. They had their own 
curriculum, their own discipline, their own ideals. They had little 
to gain, it was felt, by contact with Non-Catholic colleges, and 
might have much to lose. But the contact was actually made on the 
athletic field, and, little as the result was anticipated, the casual rela- 
tions thus inaugurated had much to do with the process by which 
the respective institutions were brought to know each other better, 
and to exert the reciprocal influence that such knowledge usually 
induces. It would be tedious to show the steps by which this better 
knowledge and relationship has been brought about. Suffice it to 
say that many a Catholic college found a better acquaintance with 
the larger Non-Catholic institutions to be useful to it in the process 
of its own development. 

Closer contact with town and the outer world came also 
with intercollegiate athletics. Not only athletes went out to play, 
but large bodies of. students went out at times to look on. Crowds 
from outside, consisting of the students and alumni of other col- 
leges as well as civilian enthusiasts, came to the college campus. 
Money had to be raised from business men of the neighboring town 
or city, and this helped to bring town and college closer together. 
The doings of the college athletic “ stars ” became’interesting mat- 
ter for the press, both local and metropolitan, and the little college 
athletic circle thus became linked up with the greater circles of 
athleticism lying beyond. And there were many other minor points 
of contact. , 

Still another agency that has concurred in the movement of 
change has been the growing tendency towards luxury in American 
life. Things that were good enough for the college boys of fifty 
or even thirty years ago, would not do at all today. The college 
shoe shop and tailor shop are things of the past. The class or 
society banquet that occasionally graced the general dining-room, 
is now held in a city hotel. The old-fashioned soirée and stag 
dance in some college hall, have been replaced by up-to-date 
“proms,” hops and balls in town. The furnishings of the room of 
even the moderately well-to-do student of today are a reflex, in a 
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small way, of the almost universal extravagance that has become one 
of the characteristics of American life. In a hundred little ways 
this tendency has filtered into the college atmosphere from the great 
world outside, and the instances just cited show how deeply it has 
stirred the currents of college life, and how far it has turned some 
of them from their traditional course. 

It is not for the purpose of mere criticism that these changes 
in Catholic college life and discipline have been adverted to. As 
has been said, they were, to a certain extent, inevitable. Never- 
theless, they involve some serious problems for the college, and 
these problems have not as yet been completely solved. How far 
are the changes to be allowed to go on? In the matter of inter- 
collegiate athletics, some of our colleges have gone quite as far 
as those Non-Catholic institutions that are known to be most liberal 
in this respect. There is a widespread reaction in sentiment and 
practice against the excesses of college athleticism. Is there not 
a danger that the latitude allowed in things athletic may come 
to be regarded by the public as a defect in certain Catholic col- 
leges, and a reproach to the entire Catholic college system? The 
absence of almost a score of students from books and study and 
normal college conditions, during a trip of a week or several days 
at a time, cannot be a wholesome thing for the absentees, whatever 
be the resulting effect upon the remaining body of students. It is 
easy to let down the bars; to raise them up again ever so little in- 
volves trouble, and may become a matter of difficulty. Our policy 
here ought to be based, not upon expediency, but upon sound Catho- 
lic educational tradition, with due, though subordinate, regard to 
changed modern conditions. The old stay-at-home policy cannot 
have been wholly wrong. 

There is an even more serious danger in the letting down of 
the bars of general discipline. We may pass over the loss of 
the simple, common life of the older days, with its healthful, 
democratizing influence. The condition is gone, never to return. 
Nothing can take its place. It would be idle, therefore, to discuss 
it. But it is different with the general discipline that looks to 
the formation and preservation of moral character. The aim here, 
in the Catholic college at least, must ever remain the same. The 
Catholic college can never adopt as its own the theory of discipline 
that the president of a large Non-Catholic college in the East 
proclaimed, of requiring no more from his students, in the matter 
of conduct, than is required by the ordinary. police jurisdiction. 
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A Catholic institution which would proceed upon such a theory, 
would necessarily cease to be Catholic, and it would soon cease to 
enjoy the esteem and patronage of the Catholic public. The in- 
culcation of Christian morality is recognized as the inalienable 
religious duty of the Catholic parent. When the boy goes to 
college, the parent’s responsibility is transferred to the president 
of the college, but only temporarily and conditionally. Should the 
college fail in its duty in this respect, the parent would be bound 
in conscience to make good the default, which could only mean, 
practically, to send the boy somewhere else. Such is the unques- 
tioned teaching of Catholic theology. . 

Supervision there must be by the Catholic college over the 
morals and manners of the students. There will always, of course, 
be the question as to how much supervision there ought to be. 
Here again, however, the effort should be to adhere to the guiding 
principle for which the old discipline stood, whatever modifications 
may be allowed in its form and application. That principle meant 
the concentration of all the student’s active interests at the col- 
lege, in books and study and wholesome recreations. It may not be 
possible to accomplish this as fully and effectively today as was 
done formerly, but the principle itself is sound, and essentially 
bound up with the fundamental purpose of the college. It must, 
therefore, continue to be the norm in the regulation of discipline 
A college president who sets himself to hold firmly to this view may 
have some serious, up-hill work in the matter of discipline. His 
enrollment list may not, perhaps, increase as rapidly as that of 
rival institutions. But he will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he is building upon the rock, and that in the long run his work 
will evidence the soundness of the foundation upon which it rests. 


RELIGION. 


The most effective agency that can be invoked, in the main- 
tenance of sound, traditional Catholic discipline in the college, is 
religion. Religion has always been relied on to keep students 
in the path of duty; it will have to be relied on more exclusively 
in the future. The old disciplinary restraints have been largely 
removed, and the student is now thrown more upon his honor, 
which must mean, at least in the Catholic college, his conscience. 
Religion is the only possible influence that can replace the old 
disciplinary safeguards under the new conditions, Hence it became 
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imperative that, with the enlargement of individual liberty in the 
college discipline, there should be a corresponding enlargement or 
at least realignment of the existing religious influences, in the life of 
the individual student as well as in the college atmosphere as a 
whole. The new discipline offered for this both the opportunity and 
the need. 

Have our colleges been prompt to realize this? Have religious 
influences been quickened, and brought into closer touch with the 
needs or aspirations of the individual student? Has religion 
even maintained her place of primacy among the educative forces 
at work to form mind and character? It is easier to ask such ques- 
tions than to answer them. If they are raised here it is only 
for the purpose of bringing home to college men a realization of the 
imperativeness of their being able to frame an affirmative answer. 

It is obvious that there have been certain changes in respect 
to religion at our colleges. There is not quite as much church- 
going as there used to be—outside, of course, of the Sunday and 
holyday services. The annual retreat is not taken as seriously as it 
formerly was, if one might judge from outward appearances. The 
religious societies, in some institutions, appear to elicit less inter- 
est than before, on the part of the great body of students. Yet, on 
the other hand, the appeal for frequent and daily Communion 
has nowhere had a more generous response than in the colleges. 
The students who throng the altar-rail daily in our college chapels— 
in some places they number several hundreds—show that religion 
has lost nothing of its power to lay vital hold upon the minds and 
hearts of our young men. The great question is, are we doing our 
utmost to increase the efficacy of its appeal? Are we planning 
and striving, in the earnest, anxious way we plan and strive for 
improved curriculum and class work, to bring every possible re- 
ligious influence to bear upon the college life as a whole as well 
as upon each individual student? 

The most important office in the college ought to be recognized 
as that of the prefect of religion. From him should radiate the zeal, 
energy, and enthusiasm necessary to inform and quicken the re- 
ligious life of all and each. The prefect of religion ought to be 
a priest eminent above all things for piety, and at the same time 
possessing those qualities of sympathy that naturally attract the 
young and invite their confidence. It is not essential that he be a 
learned man. The best man in the order or congregation, the 
priest who combines in the highest degree these two indispensable 
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requisites, should be assigned for this work, for the real permanent 
success of the institution depends more upon him than upon any- 
body else. And he must devote his whole time to the work. To 
place this duty upon a hard-worked teacher, in the expectation that 
somehow his zeal will enable him in his scanty free hours to attend 
to the all-important interests of religion, is to go far towards 
relegating religion, in advance, to an inferior place. The prefect 
of religion should be known to be in his room or in the chapel 
every evening for spiritual ministrations or conferences. His 
days should be left free, both to enable him to keep in touch with 
the students, and also to give time sufficient for planning and su- 
pervising those religious movements and influences that aim to 
stir the hearts. The right man will soon create for himself as 
much work in these ways as he is able to do. The prefect of 
studies is usually left free to supervise the work of the college on 
the intellectual side; is it too much to expect that the man who is 
specially charged with the difficult and delicate task of caring for 
the spiritual interests of hundreds of young souls, should be al- 
lowed to give his whole time to this work? 

One of the most important duties of the prefect of religion 
must be the fostering of priestly and religious vocations. It is to be 
feared that many such vocations are lost in our colleges, through 
lack of care and attention. How else explain the phenomenon, 
that from some institutions a comparatively large number of young 
men go to the seminary or the novitiate every year, while in others 
vocations are rather an exception than a rule? Student conditions 
have, of course, to be taken into account; but even where conditions 
appear to be substantially the same, this contrast is not seldom 
observable. Nay, even in the same institution, there may be an in- 
crease or a falling off of vocations, and the wisest observers are 
prone to attribute the difference to care or neglect, as the result 
may be. Here alone is almost sufficient opportunity or duty to 
engage the entire attention of a zealous prefect of religion. Cer- 
tain it is that in every average body of young men entering college 
there are a certain number who have aspirations which, if rightly 
fostered, lead to the priestly or religious life. If these deepest 
heart-yearnings remain undiscovered and undeveloped, if the sanc- 
tuary fails to get its fair share of the fine fruitage of Catholic 
college training, it can only be because the college has failed to 
fulfill its full duty to God and the Church, as well as to the in- 
dividual soul. 
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Here again, ancient Catholic college traditions ought not to be 
lost sight of. Was it not from our colleges and universities that 
many of the great priests and missionaries of former times came 
forth—to say nothing of the scholastic philosophers and theologians 
of the Middle Ages? Unlike students in the diocesan seminaries, 
the young men in our colleges who are looking toward the priest- 
hood are generally free to devote themselves to work in any part of 
the world. Their college atmosphere and training is calculated to 
develop in them the broadest religious sympathies, the most generous 
and self-sacrificing resolutions. They offer magnificent material 
for the heroic apostolate of foreign missions, as well as the more 
difficult kinds of home-mission work, such as the conversion of 
Non-Catholics and parish work in sparsely settled districts of the 
West and South. 

Many of our religious orders have indeed drawn their most 
fruitful vocations for work of this kind from their colleges. But 
the number of such vocations ought today to be much greater than 
it is. There are two patent reasons for this assertion. The 
number of students in our colleges is today several times greater 
than it was a quarter of a century ago; but no one will pretend that 
there has been anything like a corresponding increase of vocations. 
Again, the need is greater, and the appeal for such vocations is 
sounding ever louder and louder in our ears. It is not only men 
that are needed, but material means, and—what is essential to se- 
cure both sufficiently—organization. This is especially true of 
foreign missionary work. It is evident that a larger share of the 
burden of supporting the foreign missions is to fall to America 
in the future. The great war has impoverished the nations of 
Europe that have hitherto been the mainstays of this work. They 
will henceforth have little money to give, and their vocations will 
be needed at home to supply the gaps caused by the war and by the 
closing of so many of the seminaries. American Catholics are 
generous, and they have the material means. Experience has ~ 
shown that they need only to be appealed to rightly, in order to 
enlist their sympathy and generosity in this great cause. The same 
is true of the young men who are looking towards the priesthood 
in our colleges. There are scores of them every year who would 
respond heartily to an appeal to devote themselves to the more 
difficult kinds of mission work, if their hearts could only be ef- 
fectively reached. 

Here, then, is a great religious object that ought to be brought 
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more definitely within the scope of the religious influences that 
are active in our colleges. It would be easy to establish a mis- 
sionary society in every Catholic college. Yet, is there a single 
society of the kind anywhere? Its purpose would naturally be 
to develop interest in the missions, both home and foreign, to 
foster vocations, and collect material means for the work. The dues 
need be no more than trifling, but considerable money might be 
raised at times by indirect means. Certain college organizations, 
such as the glee club, might be appealed to, once in a while, to 
devote a benefit entertainment to the cause, for many students be- 
sides those looking towards the sacred ministry would be in- 
terested in a religious society of the kind. The French colleges 
have set us a noble example. Their students have long contributed 
regularly tothe collections of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith, and they have much less pocket money than our college 
young men. But the matter of quantity is a consideration that is 
altogether secondary. The spirit of generosity and self-sacrifice 
that might so easily be thus engendered, would mean a very great 
deal. Local mission societies at our colleges might readily be 
affiliated to form a union organization. There would then be an 
annual convention, with papers and discussions on mission problems, ~ 
and addresses by priests and bishops having experience of real 
missionary life. It is high time for our colleges to take up this 
work. We have before our eyes the example of what is being ac- 
complished in this way in Non-Catholic American colleges. 

There are other features of religious work in the college 
that call for development. I shall mention but one of these—the 
encouragement of total abstinence. The Catholic total abstinence 
society is by right a religious society. The form of pledge com- 
monly.employed involves a religious act, its formal motive being the 
sublime self-sacrifice of Christ. There ought to be a strong total 
abstinence society in every college—strong, not necessarily in num- 
bers, but in its religious spirit, in the examples furnished of noble 
Christian self-restraint, and in the assured support and encourage- 
ment of the highest college authorities. There is no solid reason 
why this should not be. There are always, in every institution, 
students who are willing. There is need only of encouragement 
and efficient management. This work should belong to the 
duties of the prefect of religion. 

The influence of such a society cannot but be most whole- 
some. A great moral movement, directed against liquor and the 
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liquor interests, is stirring the country. The agitation may run 
to excesses here and there; but it evidences, on the whole, the 
concern of vast numbers of thinking men and women about the un- 
doubted dangers of drink, especially in the case of the young. 
Are these dangers ever greater than in the case of college students? 
Should not every possible influence be used, in order to set high 
and clear before the eyes of all the ideal of conduct in this re- 
spect that the college cherishes? That ideal is total abstinence. 
It is more than an ideal; it is a rule that obtains generally in 
Catholic colleges, as a matter of discipline. How much more ef- 
fective the rule, especially under the present system of enlarged per- 
sonal freedom, if the motive of religion or of religious self-sacrifice 
were brought into play in its observance This is what a religious 
total abstinence society does. The membership may be small or it 
may be great, but, in any case, it represents so much of clear gain 
in the supreme work of promoting high-minded Christian life. 


THE TEACHER. 


Some of the most vital problems connected with the develop- 
ment of the Catholic college or university of the present time, have 
to do with the teacher. As most of our institutions of higher edu- 
cation are conducted by religious orders, we will confine our at- 
tention here to teachers who are religious. 

More teachers are relatively required in the colleges now than 
formerly. Not only is this true, but an entirely different system 
of preparing teachers appears now to be demanded. In former 
times, a teacher might divide his time between a number of subjects 
or branches of knowledge. He might teach Latin and Greek, Eng- 
lish and mathematics—all the branches, in fact, that go to make up 
a year of the classical course; also to him might be given subjects as 
diverse as Greek and chemistry, or mathematics and history. This 
is still done in many places, especially in the preparatory course. 
There are certain advantages in this system of teaching, and if the 
teaching can be well done, there can be little objection to it. But 
the trend of thought and practice is against it. Whatever may be 
thought of it as applied in the preparatory years, its successful ap- 
plication in the collegiate years has become, with time, a matter of 
increasing difficulty. 

It has never been questioned that, in college work at least, 
one must be thoroughly master of the subject he teaches, if he is 
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to do the best work. To know thoroughly any important branch 
of knowledge now-a-days, there is need of making a life study 
of it. This applies even to subjects like Latin and Greek. So 
great have become the accumulations of knowledge in every direc- 
tion, that it is ordinarily impossible for one who spreads his at- 
tention over several fields of knowledge to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with any one. Hence, to secure the best results in college 
work, the teacher must be a specialist. He must have devoted him- 
self to a profound and comprehensive study of some one branch, 
as well as to some study of its cognate branches, in order to gain a 
complete mastery of his chosen field. Only thus can he bring to 
his class work the scholarship that can satisfy his students, and 
the enthusiastic devotion that may enkindle in them a living in- 
terest in the subject. It goes without saying that if this is true 
of college teaching today, it applies even more patently to uni- 
versity teaching. No one is competent to direct post-graduate work 
who is not himself a specialist, trained in the methods of research. 

It is a function of the university to develop in its students 
this highest scholarship, this noble, passionate devotion to knowl- 
edge. Nowhere else, generally speaking, can this training be had. 
The university degree, it is true, does not always mark the at- 
tainment of real scholarship. Men go through the university, at 
times, as some boys go through college—just “to get through; ” 
without any real love of learning, and with but a stock of gathered 
knowledge, destined to remain without much substantial addition 
afterwards. Yet, even such as these become the better teachers for 
their university experience. The university doctorate represents only 
the minimum requirement. It is a sign that the ideal proposed has 
been striven for, however far short of its full attainment the indi- 
vidual, owing to personal dispositions, may be content to stay. In 
speaking of the necessity of university training for the college 
teacher, we are, of course, admitting as the equivalent of this the 
special systems of post-graduate preparation for teaching that obtain 
in certain religious orders, in so far as the work conforms to ac- 
cepted university methods and standards. The all-important point 
is, that the college professor today must be a specialist, and a 
thorough scholar in the specialty he is to teach. 

Catholic colleges possess a most important advantage in this 
matter of scholarship and special training. Their professors who 
are religious represent the flower of our Catholic youth. The 
brightest and the best of the students in our schools and colleges 
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offer themselves to the religious orders, to devote their lives to 
college teaching, after being suitably prepared and trained. They 
consecrate their talents in advance, irrevocably, to the cause. 
Among them are minds capable of the highest possible scholarly de- 
velopment, and the vast majority are apt subjects for university 
work. They need only to be efficiently trained, in order to be the 
equal of the high-salaried professors in the great Non-Catholic 
institutions. Once they are trained, whatever be the expense of 
this, their scholarship is entirely at the service of the institution 
or order to which they belong, and this for the term of their 
lives. In Non-Catholic institutions, on the other hand, the most 
talented students may be picked out and trained for professorships 
in their alma mater: but how often it happens that their services 
are afterwards lost to it, through the attractions of a higher salary 
offered elsewhere! 

The best investment that the college or religious order can 
make, to insure its academic future, is the money and sacrifice 
entailed in affording a university training to those who are destined 
to be professors. Every college teacher, without exception, should 
have a university education. The day is gone by when a man can 
rightly be allowed to teach a class who has never seen more of the 
subject than was derived from his taking the same class as a student; 
when a college degree can be considered as conferring competence 
to teach anything in the college course; when even Latin can safely 
be entrusted to anyone who has merely added the study of philosophy 
and theology in Latin to his college work in the classics. Such 
views were common enough formerly, and there was some excuse 
for them, in the pioneer condition of so many of our colleges. They 
are entirely untenable today. They could but bring the stigma of 
inferiority upon the work of any institution in which they might, 
even to a partial extent, be practically entertained. This is not less 
true of our colleges for women than of our colleges and universities 
for men. 

The proposition that every college teacher should have uni- 
versity training, is not meant to imply that every college teacher 
should have a full university education or should have a university 
degree. This would be to demand the impossible, however de- 
sirable the ideal may appear to be. Various reasons may militate 
against the completion of university work, not the least frequent 
of. these being the matter of health. But everyone destined to 
teach in a college should pass some time at a university—at least 
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a year or two; and he should acquire there, in addition to an 
advanced knowledge of his specialty, some insight into the methods 
of research work and critical study. With these requirements, 
he will have opened the gateway to fuller knowledge; and, with 
time and books, he may by himself go very far along the way to 
ripest scholarship. As many as possible, however, should be al- 
lowed opportunity for full university training and the doctorate 
degree. 

But the work of the institution or religious order in pre- 
paring its teachers for highest efficiency, may not be regarded as 
ended with the completion of their work at the university. It is 
of the essence of the training of the modern university that the 
student should be taught to regard his work there as only an 
initiation into the realm of scholarship. He has simply been shown 
how to make a beginning. He will be untrue to the university ideal, 
if he is not spurred on by what he has already done, to further and 
more mature researches in his chosen field. For this, time is 
necessary. Many a young teacher, fresh from the university, and 
ardent to carry further the studies brilliantly begun, is intellectually 
crushed by a burden of class work that allows him scarcely time 
enough for the immediate preparation for his daily teaching. Ad- 
ministration work, of one kind or another, put upon young teachers, 
is another bar to intellectual growth. Prefecting is, perhaps, the 
duty that interferes, more than anything else, with the prosecution 
of advanced studies on the part of our college and university 
teachers. 

It is undoubtedly most difficult at times for college authori- 
ties to avoid placing such duties upon teachers. Classes have to 
be taught, and if there are not teachers enough, extra classes 
must be put upon the most capable. Administration work, similarly, 
has to be assigned to those who are most competent to care for it. 
Prefecting is indispensable in the Catholic system, and no plan 
has yet been devised which will obviate the necessity of requisition- 
ing teachers to do the work. There are problems here that urgently 
call for solution, at least in many institutions. But they are by 
no means to be regarded as insoluble. The increase of vocations 
to the ecclesiastical life, in our colleges, which was pointed out 
above as so needed, might help greatly to solve some of these 
problems. It would increase the number of teachers and supply 
more men with special capacity for administrative work. Some 
of the students destined for the ministry would make excellent pre- 
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fects, and, with a larger number of such students to select from, 
there might, perhaps, be developed in time a system of student pre- 
fects or proctors which would relieve teachers from this duty. 
This possibility shows how closely our college problems lie one to 
another, and how intimately bound up many of them are with the 
supreme problem of the fuller development of religious sentiment 
and practice. 

The best means at present—and perhaps it will ever remain 
so—of inducing young teachers to continue their advanced studies, 
is to surround them with an atmosphere of scholarship. Let study 
be encouraged. Let research work and publication be recognized. 
Much can be done, even by men heavily burdened by classes, when 
there is a fixed purpose to do. There are always those whose intel- 
lectual ardor no amount of burdensome duties can entirely ex- 
tinguish. A few teachers of this kind, if encouraged and allowed 
such opportunity as can be accorded them for their advancement, 
will form a nursery of the higher intellectual life and work within 
the institution. A few great scholars are enough to make the 
academic reputation of any college. 

Our colleges and universities owe it to their own reputation, 
as well as to the honor of the Church, to develop, more than has 
been done in the past, men of the highest type of intellectual scholar- 
ship. Many of them have been hitherto prevented from doing this 
by preoccupations connected with indispensable material interests. 
Happily, the day of brick-and-mortar development is now fairly 
well over. Scholarship is, above all things, after the vital inter- 
ests of religion, that which is now of most imperative need. No 
increase in enrollment, however great, no athletic achievements, 
however brilliant, can possibly supply for this. The elements that 
go to make up the best opportunity for development of distinguished 
scholarship are, as has been shown, clearly in our hands. It only 
remains for us to employ, without delay, this precious heritage of 
opportunity, in ways that will accord.at once with Catholic educa- 
tional traditions and the academic spirit and ideals of our time. 

















AMERICAN STATESMEN AND FREEDOM OF THE SEAS. 


BY CHARLES O’SULLIVAN. 







] N his long fight for the rights of neutrals on the high 
seas, President Wilson followed closely in the foot- 
steps of some of America’s most illustrious states- 

Wessel men. These great men of the past seemed to see 

(ase i) clearly from the very beginning the danger to the 
United States that lurked in the confused condition of the maritime 
laws, and they did all in their power to persuade the European na- 
tions to agree to abolish, or, at the least, to amend them. 

With that touch of idealism characteristic of American states- 
menship at its best, they sought concessions beneficial to other coun- 
tries as well as to their own, concessions that would put an end 
for all time to private war on the high seas. They reasoned that 
if the rules providing for the blockade of ports were strictly en- 
forced, and the classification of goods as contraband of war al- 
together abolished, there would no longer exist any reason for 
exercising the right of search (the most dangerous of maritime 
annoyances) and then the freedom of the seas would be a reality in- 
deed, for neutral ships could sail to and from all unblockaded ports 
in time of war as in time of peace, without fear of disturbance, 
save by the elements. Thus far these efforts have been but partially 
successful; the story, however, of the struggle made by American 
statesmen for the rights of neutrals forms a bright chapter in our 
history which has been too long neglected. Almost every step for- 
ward in the international laws governing the seas was due primarily 
to these men, and of that remarkable fact every American has a 
right to be proud. 

’ The course to be pursued by the United States in international 
affairs was first indicated by what are now known as the Franklin 
treaties. It will be recalled that for almost eight years Benjamin 
Franklin represented the United States in France; first as Commis- 
sioner and later as Minister Plenipotentiary. Although the major 
part of his interesting life had been spent in small provincial cities 
he possessed all the arts of the accomplished diplomat. A certain 
slyness of manner, especially when dealing with people of im- 
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portance, led many to suppose him simple, whereas he was really 
profound. Tle knew well how to dissimulate and, when put to it, 
could preserve his composure under the most trying circumstances, 
as he showed to perfection at that memorable meeting of the Privy 
Council when Solicitor General Wedderburn denounced him so 
viciously for his use of the Hutchinson letters. His tact, urbanity, 
extreme cleverness and, more than all, those democratic ideas which 
he took care never to make too common, won for him a place in 
the regard of the lrench people which no envoy since has come 
anywhere near, Before the close of his mission it had actually 
come to such a point that the representatives from other countries 
sought to do business with this unique and extraordinary person 
whom they had come to look upon as one of the world’s really great 
men; and the sagacious American lost no time in turning their 
desires to the advantage of his country. In his letters he tells — 
how the Swedish Ambassador to France approached him in the 
spring of 1782 to arrange a treaty of commerce with the United 
States. ‘ The Ambassador added,” says Franklin, “ that it was 
a pleasure to him to think, and he hoped it would be remembered, 
that Sweden was the first power in Europe which had voluntarily 
offered its friendship to the United States, without being solicited.” 
While Franklin introduced in the treaty with Sweden many novel 
regulations for the protection of neutral commerce, he considered 
the treaty he negotiated with I’rederick the Great of Prussia as the 
crowning achievement of his long diplomatic career. That im- 
portant document which was ratified by the Continental Congress 
on May 17, 1786, provides (among other things) that if one of . 
the nations engaged in war with another Power, the commerce of 
the one remaining neutral shall not be interrupted; that free vessels 
make free goods in so much that all things shall be adjudged free 
which shall be on board a neutral vessel with the exception of 
contraband; that property seized as contraband cannot be destroyed 
although it may be detained and if the master of a vessel stopped 
for carrying contraband, deliver up the goods, he must be allowed 
to proceed; prisoners of war are to be properly cared for; pri- 
vateering is to be abolished and finally (as a damper on the en- 
thusiasm of enthusiastic naval officers) Franklin provides that such 
persons must furnish a bond against injuring neutral property be- 
fore obtaining commissions. Surely a quaint device, but if it were 
enforced today it might avert serious trouble! 

Franklin gloried in this treaty; and when it finally came into 
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the hands of George Washington in his tranquil retreat at Mount 
Vernon, it stirred that great man to unwonted enthusiasm. On 
July 31, 1786, he wrote his impressions of it to his old comrade-in- 
arms, Count de Rochambeau: 


The treaty of amity, which has lately taken place between 
the King of Prussia and the United States, marks a new era 
in negotiation. It is the most liberal treaty which has ever 
been entered into between independent powers. It is perfectly 
original in many of its articles; and, should its principles be 
considered hereafter as the basis of connection between nations, 
it will operate more fully to produce a general pacification than 
any measure heretofore attempted amongst mankind. 


The first attempt to abolish contraband of war and regulate 
the law of blockades was made in the -second administration of 
President Washington. For some time the British had been treat- 
ing our commerce in a way described by Alexander Hamilton as 
“atrocious,” and Chief Justice Jay was finally sent to England to 
negotiate a treaty that would settle all existing differences. In the 
letter of instructions to Mr. Jay, dated May 6, 1794, Edmund Ran- 
dolph, Secretary of State, while purporting to discuss the com- 
mercial features of the treaty, expresses himself in the manner 
which has become characteristically American, in part, as follows: 


Let these be the general objects:.... 3d. Free ships to make 
free goods. 4th. Proper security for the safety of neutral 
commerce in other respects and particularly by declaring pro- 
visions never to be contraband except in the strongest possible 
case, as the blockade by a port; or, if attainable, by abolishing 
contraband altogether. By defining a blockade if contraband 
must continue in some degree, as it is defined in the armed 
neutrality; by restricting the opportunities of vexation in 
visiting vessels; by bringing under stricter management, pri- 
vateers. 


Jay was unable to wring any such concessions as these from the 
stiff-necked British Government of the day, and the treaty finally 
signed by him aroused such bitter opposition throughout his own 
country that it narrowly escaped rejection by the Senate. 

The broad question of the abolition of contraband was, how- 
ever, taken up by another and far greater Virginian than Edmund 


Randolph. 
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In the early days of Thomas Jefferson’s administration, Europe 
enjoyed a few fleeting minutes of peace. Jefferson’s knowledge 
of foreign affairs told him that this happy condition could not last 
with Napolean Bonaparte acting as First Consul of France, and in 
characteristic fashion he began to prepare for war. His ideas on 
international maritime law as set forth in a letter to his old friend 
Robert R. Livingston, the Minister to France, are significant of the 
continuity which was to characterize the American doctrine of free- 
dom of the seas. Jefferson says: 


We believe the practice of seizing what is called contraband 
of war, is an abusive practice, not founded in natural right. 
War between two nations cannot diminish the rights of the rest 
of the world remaining at peace. The doctrine that the rights 
of nations remaining quietly in the exercise of moral and social 
duties, are to give way to the convenience of those who prefer 
plundering and murdering one another, is a monstrous doctrine ; 
and ought to yield to the more rational law, that “the wrong 
which two nations wish to inflict on each other, must not in- 
fringe on the rights or conveniences of those remaining at peace.” 
And what is contraband by the law of nature? Either every- 
thing which may aid or comfort an enemy, or nothing. Either 
all commerce which would accommodate him is unlawful, or 
none is. The difference between articles of one or another de- 
scription, is a difference in degree only. No line between them 
can be drawn. Either all intercourse must cease between neu- 
trals and belligerents, or all be permitted. Can the world hesi- 
tate to say which shall be the rule? Shall two nations turning 
tigers, break up in one instant the peaceable relations of the 
whole world? Reason and nature clearly pronounce that the 
neutral is to go on in the enjoyment of all its rights, that its 
commerce remains free, not subject to the jurisdiction of 
another, nor consequently its vessels to search, or to inquiries 
whether their contents are the property of an enemy, or are of 
those which have been called contraband of war. Nor does 
this doctrine contravene the right of preventing vessels from 
entering a blockaded port. This right stands on other ground. 
When the fleet of any nation actually beleaguers the port of its 
enemy, no other has the right to enter their line, any more than 
their line of battle in the open sea, or their lines of circumval- 
lation, or of encampment, or of battle array on land. The space 
included within their lines in any of these cases, is either the 
property of their enemy, or it is common property assumed and 
possessed for the moment, which cannot be intruded upon ever 
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by a neutral, without committing the very trespass we are now 
considering, that of intruding into the lawful possession of a 
friend. Although I consider the observance of these principles 
of great importance to the interest of peaceable nations, among 
whom I hope the United States will ever place themselves, yet 
in the present state of things they are not worth a war. Nor 
do I believe war the most certain way of enforcing them. Those 
peaceable coercions which are in the power of every nation, if 
undertaken in concert or in time of peace, are more likely to 
produce the desired effect. 


Livingston was kept so busy from the moment he set foot in 
the French capital that he had no chance to take up the question 
of contraband with the French Government; and in less than two 
years Napoleon, having replenished his exchequer by the sale of 
Louisiana to the United States, violated the treaty of Amiens, and 
Europe was once more consumed by bloody flames. From that time 
until Jefferson retired from office in 1809, the United States suf- 
fered all the indignities that it is possible for powerful belligerents 
to heap on a neutral nation: her ministers were grossly insulted at 
the Courts of Spain, England and France, her seamen were im- 
pressed, her warships wantonly attacked and her commerce driven 
from the seas. Under such circumstances it is no wonder that some 
people clamored for war. But the President never lost his poise 
fora moment. He was prepared to sacrifice even his “darling popu- 
larity ” rather than the principles on which he had founded a great 
national policy. What he said in his letter to Livingston he meant 
sincerely; and when at last he was driven to take measures of re- 
taliation it was not to armies and navies he resorted, but to an 
embargo on commerce. 

The true account of that interesting episode in our history has 
yet to be written; but Jefferson always insisted that had it not 
been for the group of New England secessionists (the hyphenates 
of those days) who played into the hands of England, he would have 
brought both France and Great Britain to their knees without 
spilling a drop of blood. 

There was one New Englander, however, and not the least 
able of that brilliant band, who testified to his faith in the President 
by an act rare enough in those days, rarer still in our own. This 
was John Quincy Adams, who resigned as Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and turned his back on the Federalist party, when the 
leaders of that party wavered in loyalty to the Government during 
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the alarming crisis that followed the clash between the Leopard 
and the Chesapeake. So impressed indeed was Adams by the in- 
justice done neutral commerce during the administration of Jef- 
ferson that long afterward, when he was Secretary of State in the 
Cabinet of President Monroe, he undertook to form a plan to 
prevent the repetition of such outrages in future wars. There 
were several famous statemen living at that time—Canning in 
England, Chateaubriand in France, Nesselrode in Russia—but it is 
doubtful if any one of them was as well equipped for that par- 
ticular task as John Quincy Adams. His diplomatic career had 
been long and splendid. While still a very young man he had 
been sent by Washington on a special mission to King George III.; 
he was successively Minister of the United States to Holland, 
Prussia, Russia and Great Britain; and as one of the five American 
Commissioners at Ghent, he did much to bring to a conclusion the 
glorious but unsuccessful War of 1812. Such experiences are not 
likely to be lost on a man of unusual native ability, and Adams 
came to possess in a marked degree that “ international mind” of 
which a distinguished educator has spoken. In the Convention 
to which Adams invited the signatures of the chief maritime powers 
of the world, he proposed that contraband be confined to imple- 
ments of warfare, that blockades, to be binding, must be effective, 
that the neutral flag covers enemy goods except contraband, that the 
enemy’s flag covers neutral goods except contraband, and that the 
impressment of seamen should cease. 

Through the American diplomatic agents in the various Euro- 
pean capitals, Adams urged the adoption of this Convention with 
an eloquence persuasive and charming; and in writing of it in his 
diary, he showed that a scholarly Yankee statesman thought by the 
world proud, cynical, severe, and wedded to theories and doctrines, 
can be very human even in the seculsion of his closet, when under 
the inspiration of the problem of working out-and enforcing upon 
the world an American theory of international affairs. 

On July 28, 1823, he wrote in his diary: 


‘ 


My plan involves nothing less than a revolution in the laws 
of war—a great amelioration in the condition of man. Is it the 
dream of a visionary or is it the great and practicable conception 
of a benefactor of mankind? I believe it is the latter, and I 
believe this to be precisely the time for proposing it to the world. 
Should it even fail it will be honorable to have proposed it. 
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Founded on justice, humanity, and benevolence, it can in no 
event bear bitter fruits. 


And on the last day of the same month he again confided to his 
diary his hopes and fears on the subject so near his heart: 


The important labor of the month has been the preparation of 
instructions to R. Rush and to H. Middleton upon the North- 
west Coast question, and upon the project of a convention for 
the regulation of neutral and belligerent rights. These are both 
important transactions, and the latter especially one which will 
warrant the special invocation of wisdom from above. When I 
think if it possibly could succeed what a real and solid blessing 
it would be to the human race, I can scarcely guard myself from 
a spirit of enthusiasm which it becomes me to distrust. I feel 
that I could die for it with joy, and that if my last moments 
could be cheered by the consciousness of having contributed to 
it, I could go before the throne of Omnipotence with a plea for 
mercy, and with a consciousness of not having lived in vain for 
the world of mankind. It has been for more than thirty years 
my prayer to God that this might be my lot upon earth, to 
render signal service to my country and to my species. For the 
specific object, the end, and the means, I have relied alike upon 
the goodness of God. What they were or would be I know not. 
For it ‘‘ is not in man that walketh to direct his steps.” I have 
rendered services to my country, but no such as could satisfy my 
ewn ambition. But this offers the specific object which I have 
desired. And why should not the hearts of the rulers of man- 
kind be turned to approve and establish it? I have opened my 
heart to the hopes though with trembling. 


Adams did not live to see his wishes fulfilled. In 1823, Presi- 
dent Monroe made his message to the Congress ever memorable by 
announcing to the world for the first time a theory that originated 
in the active brain of his Secretary of State, and is now known as 
the Monroe Doctrine; and at the same time he said some strong 
words in regard to the overtures that had just been made by the 
United State to foreign powers in regard to the freedom of the 
seas. The negotiations then languished for a time as such things 
are liable to do if let alone. But when Adams himself became 
President, Henry Clay, his Secretary of State, gave them an ef- 
fective shove forward, and in President Jackson’s time, Edward 
Livingston, who had already given evidence of his intense love of 
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justice by reforming the criminal law, added fresh lustre to his 
fame by his noble advocacy of the rights of neutrals in time of war. 
All these efforts, however, had but the effect of pebbles cast against 
the walls of some huge fortress. The time was not yet ripe 
for the old world to accept with complacency advice from the new. 
The European ministers of 1823 cared little or nothing for the 
rights of neutrals on land and sea, and treated a trifle contemptuously 
the humane ideas of the American statesmen of the time. But the 
sobering effect produced upon Europe by the wanton carnage of 
the Crimean Wars caused the proposals of Americans to be regarded 
with more favor. Of the four enactments in the Declaration of 
Paris, which was signed by the principal European Powers in 
1856, three were originally proposed by John Quincy Adams, and 
the world would have been saved both blood and treasure in the 
sixty years that have gone by since if his other suggestions had 
been adopted as well. 

The astute European statesmen, however, who drew the docu- 
ment (taking a hint from Benjamin Franklin’s treaty with Prussia), 
stopped short of doing this, but they did declare privateering 
abolished. Under these circumstances the United States, still re- 
membering with gratitude the splendid services of the American 
privateers in the War of 1812, was left no alternative, having 
due regard to the safety of the young Nation, but to refuse to 
abandon privateering. The letter of Secretary William L. Marcy 
to the Comte de Sartiges explaining the refusal of this country to 
be a party to the Declaration of Paris, is as fine as any ever written 
by an American Secretary of State. For clearness of statement, 
logical thought and lofty patriotism, it will bear comparison with 
Daniel Webster’s letter to Mr. Everett on the Right of Visit, or his 
more celebrated letter to the Chevalier Hilsemann. After a short 
account of the feeling of the people of the United States in regard 
to large armies and navies, Mr. Marcy suggested two amendments 
to the Declaration of Paris: (1) That private war on the sea should 
be ended by adding to the clause declaring privateering abolished the 
words “and that the private property of the subjects and citizens 
of a belligerent on the high seas, shall be exempt from seizure by 
the public armed vessels of the other belligerent, except it be contra- 
band,” and (2) the abolishment of contraband of war. His state- 
ment on the latter point was as follows: 


As connected with the subject herein discussed, it is not in- 
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appropriate to remark, that a due regard to the fair claims of 
neutrals would seem to require some modification, if not aban- 
donment, of the doctrine in relation to contraband trade. Na- 
tions which preserve the relations of peace should not be in- 
juriously affected in their commercial intercourse by those who 
choose to involve themselves in war, provided the nature of 
such peaceful actions do not compromise their character as 
neutrals by a direct interference with the military operations of 
the belligerents. The laws of siege and blockade, it is believed, 
afford all the remedies against neutrals that the parties to the 
war can justly claim. Those laws interdict all trade with the 
besieged and blockaded places. A further interference with 
the ordinary pursuits of neutrals, in nowise to blame for an 
existing state of hostilities, is contrary to the obvious dictates 
of justice. If these views of the subject could be adopted, and 
practically observed by all civilized nations, the right of search, 
which has been the source of much annoyance and so many 
injuries to neutral commerce, would be restricted to such cases 
only as justified a suspicion of an attempt to trade with places 
actually in a state of siege or blockade. Humanity and justice 
demand that the calamities incident to war shall be strictly 
limited to the belligerents themselves and those who voluntarily 
take part with them; but neutrals abstaining in good faith 
from such complicity ought to be left to pursue their ordinary 
trade with either belligerent without restrictions in respect to 
the articles entering into it. 


_ Mr. Marcy’s enlightened views were not appreciated in Europe, 
and to this day, although the opportunity has remained open, the 
United States has not become a party to the Declaration of Paris. 
In 1861 it seemed for a short time as if this policy was about to 
be changed. Hardly had the smoke of the guns at Fort Sumter 
cleared away than Confederate privateers began to slip out of 
British ports to strike at Union commerce which then covered the 
Seven Seas. So effectively did they do their work that William H. 
Seward, Lincoln’s Secretary of State, realized that measures must 
be taken at once to check them, and with this idea in view he sug- 
gested to the Governments of France and England that the United 
States be permitted to join in the Declaration of Paris, hoping that 
it would then be possible to treat the Confederate ships as pirates. 
But Lord John Russell, the British Foreign Minister, who regarded 
the United States with anything but a friendly eye, foiled this little 
plan by dragging out the negotiations until they finally fell to pieces. 
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It is worthy of note in passing that, in his interesting lectures on 
International Law, Sir Henry Sumner Maine, the eminent British 
jurist, quotes at length from Marcy’s letter on the Declaration of 
Paris, and strongly endorses his recommendation in regard to the 
abolition of private war on the high seas. 

The next American statesman to attempt to change the In- 
ternational Laws of the sea was Lewis Cass. While Minister to 
France in President Tyler’s time, Cass had publicly criticized 
Daniel Webster for signing the Ashburton Treaty before England 
had abandoned her claim to impress seamen, But Webster, think- 
ing the attack actuated by political motives, struck back with un- 
usual vigor, and in a contest of wits it is doubtful if anyone then 
living in America stood any chance with that matchless “ logic 
buffer” (as Carlyle called Webster) who easily carried off the 
palm. Cass had his revenge, however, when President Buchanan 
made him Secretary of State, and his knowledge of Europe and 
Europeans helped him to make the most of his opportunities. At 
the outbreak of the war between France and Austria in 1859, he 
issued the following circular to the American representatives in 
Europe: 

The blockade of a coast or of commercial positions along it, 
without any regard to ulterior military operations, and with the 
real design of carrying on a war against trade, and from its 
very nature against the trade of peaceable and friendly powers, 
instead of a war against armed men, is a proceeding which it is 
difficult to reconcile. with reason or the opinions of modern 
times. To watch every creek and river and harbor upon an 
ocean frontier, in order to seize and confiscate every vessel with 
its cargo attempting to enter or go out, without any direct effect 
on the true objects of war, is a mode of conducting hostilities 
which would find few advocates if now first presented for con- 
sideration. Unfortunately, however, the right to do this has 
long been recognized by the law of nations, accompanied, in- 
deed, with precautionary conditions, intended to prevent abuse, 
but which experience has shown to be lamentably inoperative. 


These papers of Marcy and Cass made a lasting impression on 
two statesmen now long dead, but whose fame seems to increase as 
the years pass over their graves. In the early sixties, Charles 
Sumner in America and Richard Cobden in England had reached 
the zenith of their fame. Sumner was one of the most remarkable 
characters ever produced in this country. Deeply learned and with 
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some of the austerity of the early Puritan still clinging to him, he 
yet possessed that vivid imagination which ever marks the dif- 
ference between the true statesman and the mere politician. Words 
had for him a perfect charm, and he was ready on a moment’s 
notice to pour forth a flood of ideas on any subject that happened 
to catch his fancy. In this he resembled Henry Brougham, a man 
whom he met and admired when he visited England in his youth. 
But it was a resemblance with a vast difference after all: for 
Sumner was far more accurate in statement and thorough in prep- 
aration than Brougham ever was, and he had, besides, a moral 
fibre in his make up, a thing that some say the great Scotsman 
sadly lacked. [or twenty years Sumner was a conspicuous and 
powerful figure in the Senate of the United States. In that august 
assembly the position most likely to expose a member’s foibles or 
display his excellences is the Chairmanship of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. For the greater part of his career in the Senate, 
Sumner filled this high place with exceptional ability, authority and 
distinction. In the years he had spent abroad, he had come to know 
not only the manners and customs of the Europeans, but what was 
far more essential, their mode of thinking on the important ques- 
tions of the day; and there was hardly a prominent man in the 
public life of England, France, or Germany whom he had not 
met, and with many of them he carried on an interesting corre- 
spondence. Under these circumstances it is not surprising that in 
the excitement aroused in America and England over the Trent 
affair, President Lincoln and his advisers turned to Sumner to 
explain to the world the attitude assumed by the Government of 
the United States. They thought that his oratorical skill and the 
“respect foreigners had for his learning and reputation would carry 
his words far and wide. Nor was their confidence misplaced. The 
Senate Chamber has seldom been crowded as it was on the morn- 
ing of January 9, 1862, when Charles Sumner arose to speak on 
“The Trent.” Prelates of various religious denominations, journa- 
lists from distant lands, officers from the mighty army being mar- 
shaled by General McClellan to destroy Richmond, and the envoys 
of every European country (with the exception of Lord Lyons, the 
British Minister) formed a picturesque background for an historic 
occasion. With innumerable citations from international law, with 
examples drawn from the history of his own and other countries, 
with literary allusion and oratorical artifice, Sumner drove home his 
point that by demanding the surrender of Mason and Slidell, Great 
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Britain had abandoned, once and for all, her right to ask the return 
of Englishmen serving on American ships. And then, just at the 
close, he thrilled the ardent and expectant audience by his pro- 
posals for the amendment of the unjust laws of the sea: 


To complete the efficacy of this reform, closing the gate 
against belligerent pretensions, contraband of war should be 
abolished, so that all ships may navigate the ocean freely, 
without peril or detention from the character of persons or 
things on board; and here I only follow the administration 
of Washington, enjoining upon John Jay, in his negotiations 
with England, to seek security for neutral commerce, particu- 
larly by abolishing contraband altogether. The right of search, 
which, on the outbreak of war, becomes an omnipresent 
tyranny, subjecting every neutral ship to the arbitrary invasion 
of every belligerent cruiser, would then disappear. It would 
drop as the chains from an emancipated slave; or rather, it 
would exist only as an occasional agent, under solemn treaties 
in the war waged by civilization against the slave trade; and 
there it would be proudly recognized as an honorable surrender 
to the best interests of humanity, glorifying the flag which 
made it. With the consummation of these reforms in mari- 
time law, war will be despoiled of its most vexatious preroga- 
tives, while innocent neutrals are exempt from its torments. 


Charles Sumner and Richard Cobden often corresponded on 
the important questions of the day, and the far-sighted English 
statesman, who possessed a fund of interesting political ideas, some- 
times presented a few of them to his American colleague in good 
causes. Cobden was a man of simple tastes, self-educated in a 
large measure, and, as he said himself, not given to “ peroration.” 
But his speeches and writings were “ rich in saving common sense,” 
and when people are puzzled to account for the extraordinary suc- 
cess of his reform measures, that is the explanatory key which they 
have to turn. Though he looked into the future further than any 
of his contemporaries, gifted as some of them were, yet he shrank 
from proposing any plan that might be criticized as far-fetched. 
When he undertook to reform the Corn laws, or to reduce arma- 
nents, or to prevent England from intervening in foreign wars, or 
to negotiate a treaty of commerce with the French Empire, he did 
so on the sole ground that these things were for the best interests, 
financial and moral, of the English people. And so it was when he 
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made his proposals for the reform of maritime law. “I will under- 
take to show,” he said, “ that England has most to gain by it.” In 
the early thirties, Cobden visited this country, and when he returned 
home he was quite as well able to lay a sharp-nailed finger on our 
weak spots as either Dickens or Mrs. Oliphant; but, unlike the 
others, he did not act from motives of petty spite, but rather with 
the thoughtfulness of a de Tocqueville. For what are called the 
prizes of life, those things that are likely to make the noblest of 
men as unstable as water, “ for wealth, for honors or for worldly 
state,” Cobden cared not at all. What he did was done with an eye 
on mankind: not from love of prominence or party. Under the 
circumstances it is no wonder that Lord Palmerston, that most 
practical of politicians, should have asked him in amazement, “ Why 
did you ever enter public life?” It was the appalling suffering 
caused in Lancashire and Yorkshire by the blockade of the cotton 
ports in the War of Secession that first turned Cobden’s attention 
to the maritime laws; and, from that time until his death in 1865, 
he worked unceasingly to abolish what he aptly termed: “ traps laid 
for neutral nations to fall into war.” In a letter written by him 
to Charles Sumner in January, 1862, just after the settlement of 
the Trent affair he offered the following piece of advice: 


Propose to Europe a clean sweep of the old maritime law of 
Vattel, Puffendorf and Co.; abolish blockades of commercial 
ports on the ground laid down in Cass’ dispatch which you 
sent. Get rid of the right of search in time of war as in time 
of peace, and make private property exempt from capture by 
armed vessels of every kind, whether government vessels or 
privateers. And, as an earnest of your policy, offer to apply 
the doctrine in your present war. You would instantly gain 
France and all the continent of Europe to your side. You 
would enlist a party in England that can always control our 
governing class when there is a sufficient motive for action; 
and you acquire such a moral position that no power would 
dream of laying hands on you. I think I told you that all our 
commercial and trading community have already pronounced in 
favor of the exempting private property from capture by 
government ships, as first proposed by Mr. Marcy. In the en- 
suing session of Parliament, I intend to make a speech on the 
subject of maritime law, in which I will undertake to prove 
that we, above all other countries, are interested in carrying 
out all the above propositions of reform. With the exception 
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of the aristocratic classes, who have an instinctive leaning for 
any policy which furnishes excuses for large naval and military 
establishments, everybody will be favorable to the change. 


The great Englishman was not content with writing letters on 
a subject that he thought of such vast importance to humanity. A 
resolution introduced in the House of Commons in March, 1862, led 
to an interesting debate in which some of England's ablest states- 
men—ten like Disraeli, '‘Stafford-Northcote, and Thomas Baring— 
agreed with the leader of the “ Manchester School” that the time 
had arrived to alter the maritime laws. 

In one of the last public speeches he ever made, that at Roch- 
dale, on October 29, 1862, Cobden again pleaded in touching words 
for the rights of neutrals in time of war. ‘ What we should en- 
deavor to do,” he said, “as the result of this war, is to put an 
end to that system of warfare which brings this calamity home to 
our doors, by making such alterations in the maritime law of na- 
tions which affects the rights of belligerents and neutrals, as will 
render it impossible, in the future, for innocent non-combatants 
and neutrals here to be made to suffer, as they now do, as much 
as those who are carrying on the war there.”’ 

The seeds of political thought so plentifully scattered by the 
American statesmen were destined to flourish long after the in- 
dustrious sowers had passed from the visible scene. Soon after 
Cobden had endorsed the theories of Adams, Marcy, and Cass, 
many of the wisest and best men in England did likewise. Tor in- 
stance, John Westlake, for many years Professor of International 
Law in Cambridge University and a recognized authority on the 
subject both in Europe and America, continually urged the abolish- 
ment of the laws relating to blockade and contraband of war. 
What he wrote in 1907 when the British proposal to abolish con- 
traband of war was hanging in the balance at the Hague Con- 
ference, has a timely interest: 


The objection to search at a distance with, which as bel- 
ligerents we shall have to reckon in future, must equally tell 
against the British system of blockade, which allows an in- 
tending blockade runner to be captured as soon as she sets 
out on her voyage. It will be difficult on that account for 
blockade to be practised again in any manner very different 
from the French system already mentioned, only, if blockade 
is to be practised at all that system must undergo some modi- 
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fication. A blockading squadron must be allowed sufficient 
mobility to avoid the necessity of lying in the dark within 
reach of torpedoes and submarines from the shore. What then 
if along with the abolition of contraband, reasonable rules for 
blockade should be adopted which, while leaving it possible, 
should exclude the extreme claim to make captures at any 
distance from the blockaded coast...... To neutrals it would 
be a great gain to be free from the arbitrary extensions which 
belligerents give to their lists of contraband, and against which 
recent experience shows that no previously declared policy of 
any power is a safeguard. 


Perhaps the most prominent statesman of modern times who 
has indorsed the American views has been Viscount Grey, the 
British Foreign Secretary. The following are a few extracts from 
the instructions given by him to the British delegations at the 
Hague Conference of 1907: 


His Majesty’s Government recognize to the full the ad- 
visability of freeing neutral commerce to the utmost extent pos- 
sible from interference by belligerent powers, and they are 
ready and willing for their part, in lieu of endeavoring to frame 
new and more satisfactory rules for the prevention of contra- 
band trade in the future, to abandon the principle of contra- 
band of war altogether, thus allowing the oversea trade in 
neutral vessels between belligerents on the one hand and neu- 
trals on the other, to continue during war without any restric- 
tions, subject only to its exclusion by blockade from an enemy’s 
port. They are convinced that not only the interest of Great 
Britain but the common interest of all nations will be found on 
an unbiassed examination of the subject, to be served by the 
adoption of the course suggested. The object which His 
Majesty’s Government has in view, as you are aware, is to limit, 
as far as may be, the restriction that war entails upon legitimate 
neutral trade, and they feel that the extent to which this is pos- 
sible, in connection with the “analogues of contraband” is a 
matter that must be worked out in detail at the Conference. 


These instructions were repeated in substantially similar form 
to the Commissioners who attended the naval conference of 1908- 
1909 which finally promulgated the Declaration of London. And 
the pity is that on both occasions the Secretary’s ideas fell 6n deaf 
ears. JEven the delegates from the United States to the Hague 
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Conference of 1907, clung from first to last to the “ Marcy Amend- 
ment ” which provided for the exemption of private property from 
capture or seizure, and for reasons no doubt wise, but altogether 
mysterious, voted against Viscount Grey’s proposition to abolish 
contraband of war. 

Since the present Great War opened Grey has abandoned his 
former position. The stress of the fray is doubtless the best excuse 
he can offer, for adopting (as necessity arose) measures that in the 
calm days prior to August, 1914, he would not have considered think- 
able. But it seems safe to prophesy that in the end the humane 
principles, championed by leading American statesmen will prevail; 
for all must appreciate the truth of those words of President Wil- 
son: “Force will not accomplish anything that is permanent.” 

It is not on shell-swept fields drenched with human blood, but 
_ in the cool atmosphere of the Council Chamber, that a nation wins 
the enduring victory. 





EPIPHANY SONG. 
BY CAROLINE GILTINAN. 


Unto the Babe of Bethlehem 
There came three ancient kings 

Who laid before the manger-crib 
Their rarest, precious things. 


I heartily give unto Him 
The frankincense and gold; 
But this, the other gift of myrrh, 
My clinging hands withhold. 



































MILTON: MAN AND POET. 
BY GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. 


——o7LL the mass of acute and valuable matter written or 

yi compiled about Milton leaves eternally an unanswered 

R } question; a difficulty felt by all, if expressed by few, 
ON of his readers. That, difficulty is a contrast between 
the man and his poems. There exists in the world 
a group of persons who perpetually try to prove that Shakespeare 
was a clown and could not have written about princes, or that he 
was a drunkard and could not have written about virtue. I think 
there is a slight fallacy in the argument. But I wonder that they 
have not tried the much more tempting sport of separating the 
author of L’Allegro from the author of the Defensus Populi Angli- 
cant. For the contrast between the man Milton and the poet Milton 
is very much greater than is commonly realized. I fear that the 
shortest and clearest way of stating it is that when all is said and 
done, he is a poet whom we cannot help liking, and a man whom 
we cannot like. I find it far easier to believe that an intoxicated 
Shakespeare wrote the marble parts of Shakespeare than that a 
marble Milton wrote the intoxicated, or, rather, intoxicating, parts 
of Milton. Milton’s character was cold; he was one of those 
men who had every virtue except the one virtue needful. While 
other poets may have been polygamists from passion, he was polyg- 
amous on principle. While other artists were merely selfish, he 
was egoistic. ; 

The public has a quick eye for portraits, a very keen nose for 
personality; and across two centuries the traditional picture of 
Milton dictating to his daughters till they were nearly dead has 
kept the truth about Milton; it has not taken the chill off. But 
though the mass of men feel the fact Milton after two hundred 
years, they seldom read the poetry of Milton at all. And so, be- 
cause. Milton the man was cold, they have got over the difficulty 
by saying that the poet Milton is cold too; cold, classical, mar- 
moreal. But the poetry of Milton is not cold. He did in his 
later years, and in a fit of bad temper, write a classical drama, 
which is the only one of his works which is really difficult to read. 
But taken as a whole he is a particularly poetical poet, as fond 
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of symbols and witchery as Coleridge, as fond of colored pleasures 
as Keats. He is sometimes sufficiently amorous to be called tender ; 
he is frequently sufficiently amorous to be called sensual. Even his 
religion is not always heathen in his poetry. If you heard for the 
first time the line, 

By the dear might of Him that walked the waves, 


you would only fancy that some heart of true religious heat and 
humility, like Crashaw or George Herbert, had for a moment 
achieved a technical triumph and found a faultless line. If you 
read for the first time, 

But come, thou Goddess fair and free, 

In heaven yclept Euphrosyne, 


you would think that the most irresponsible of the Elizabethans 
had uttered it as he went dancing down the street, believing him- 
self in Arcady. If you read 
Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue 
Appeared, with gay enamelled colors mixed, 

or 

Silence was pleased. Now glowed the firmament 

With living sapphires, 
you would think that all the rich dyes of the Orient and the Middle 
Ages had met, as they do in some quite modern poet, such as 
Keats or even Swinburne. If you read the account of the ale and 
the elf and the Christmas sports in L’Allegro, you might think 
them written by the most rollicking of rustic poets; if you read 
some lines about Eve in Paradise Lost, you might think them 
written at once by the most passionate and the most chivalrous of 
lovers. Paradise Lost is not dull; it is not even frigid. Anyone 
who can remember reading the first few books as a boy will know 
what I mean; it is a romance, and even a fantastic romance. 
There is something in it of Thalabe the Destroyer; something wild 
and magical about the image of the empire in the abyss scaling the 
turrets of the magician who is king of the cosmos. There is 
something Oriental in its design and its strange colors. One can- 
not imagine Flaxman illustrating Milton as he illustrated Homer. 
Nor is it even true that the rich glimpse of tropical terrors are 
conveyed in a clear outline of language. No one took more liber- 
ties with English, with metre, and even with common sense than 
Milton; an instance, of course, is the well-known superlative about 
Adam and his children. 
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Milton was not a simple epic poet like Homer, nor was he 
even a specially clear epic poet like Virgil. If these two gentlemen 
had studied his verse, they would have certainly acknowledged its 
power; but they would have shrunk from its inversions, its abrupt 
ellipses, its sentences that sometimes come tail foremost. I might 
even say that Homer reading Milton might have much the same 
feelings as Milton reading Browning. He would have found 


Or of the eternal coeternal beam 


a trifle obscure, and 
nor sometimes forget, 
Those other two, equalled with me in fate, etc., etc., 


almost entirely unintelligible. In this sense it is absurd to set up 
Milton as a superlatively clear and classic poet. In the art of 
turning his sentences inside out he never had an equal; and the 
only answer is to say that the result is perfect; though it is in- 
side out, yet somehow it is right side out. 

Nevertheless, the tradition which puts Milton with Virgil and 
the large and lucid poets, must possess and does possess some poetic 
significance. It lies, I think, in this: the startling contrast between 
Milton and the century in which he lived. He was not supremely 
classical; but he was classical in a time when classicism was almost 
forgotten. He was not specially lucid; but he was moderately 
intelligible in an age when nearly all poets were proud of being 
unintelligible; an age of one hundred Brownings gone mad. The 
seventeenth century was a most extraordinary time, which still 
awaits its adequate explanation. It was something coming after 
the Renaissance which developed and yet darkened and confused 
it, just as a tree might be more tangled for growing. The puns 
that had been in Shakespeare few and bad became numberless and 
ingenious. The schisms of thought which under Wickliffe and 
Luther had at least the virtue of heartiness, and were yet full of a 
human hesitation, became harsh, incessant, exclusive; every morn- 
ing one heard that a new mad sect had excommunicated humanity. 
The grammars of Greek and Latin, which the young princes of the 
Renaissance had read as if they were romances, were now being 
complicated by bald-headed pedants until no one on earth could 
read them. Theology, which could always in light moments be 
given the zest of an amusement, became a disease with the Puri- 


_tans. War, which had been the sport of gentlemen, was now 
VOL, CIV.—30 
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rapidly becoming the ill-smelling science for engineers it still re- 
mains, The air was full of anger; and not a young sort of anger; 
exasperation on points of detail perpetually renewed. If the 
Renaissance was like a splendid wine, the seventeenth century 
might be compared to the second fermentation into vinegar. But 
whatever metaphor we use the main fact is certain; the age was 
horribly complex; it was learned, it was crabbed, and in nearly 
all its art and utterance, it was crooked. 

Remember the wonderfully witty poets of Charles I.; those 
wonderfully witty poets who were incomprehensible at the first 
reading and dull even when one could comprehend them, Think 
of the scurrilous war of pamphlets, in which Milton himself en- 
gaged; pages full of elaborate logic which no one can follow, and 
elaborate scandals which everyone has forgotten. Think of the tor- 
tured legalities of Crown and Parliament, quoting against each other 
precedents of an utterly different age; think of the thick darkness 
of diplomacy that covers the meaning (if it had any) of the Thirty 
Years’ War. ‘The seventeenth century was a labyrinth; it was 
full of corners and crotchets. And against this sort of background 
Milton stands up as simple and splendid as Apollo. His style, 
which must always have been splendid, appeared more pure and 
translucent than it really was in contrast with all the mad mysti- 
fication and darkness. 

A riddle itself, that time is full of minor riddles; and one 
of the most inexplicable of them involves the whole position of 
Milton. How far was there really a connection between Calvinism 
and the idea of liberty, or the idea of popular government? There 
is much to be said on both sides; indeed there is no more per- 
plexing question than whereabouts at the Reformation, or just 
after the Reformation, lay the real seed of modern self-government 
and freedom, or, to speak more strictly, of the modern belief 
in them; for we rather praise these things than possess them. 

The first and fundamental fact is certainly against the liber- 
alizing character of Puritanism. It did not profess to be merely 
a moral movement; its whole point was that it was strictly a 
theological movement; its chief objection to its enemies was that 
they tried to exalt (as the Scotch Puritans said) “ the cauld banes 
of morality’ above the sustaining and comfortable doctrine of 
predestination. To a Calvinist the most important thing was Cal- 
vinism; to a Puritan the most important thing was the Puritan 
creed; and this in itself certainly did not favor the vague senti- 
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ments either of emancipation or fraternity. Calvinism took away 
a man’s liberty in the universe; why, then, should it favor his 
liberty in the State? Puritanism denied free will; why should 
it be likely to affirm free speech? Why should the Calvinist ob- 
ject to an aristocracy? The Calvinists were an aristocracy; they 
were the most arrogant and awful of aristocracies by the nature of 
their own belief; they were the elect. Why should the Puritans 
dislike a baby being born a nobleman? It was the whole philosophy 
of the Puritans that a baby is born a celestial nobleman; and he 
is at birth and before birth a member of the cosmic upper classes. 
It should have been a small matter to the Puritans to admit that 
one might be born a king, seeing that they maintained the much 
more paradoxical position that one might be born a saint. Nor is it 
easy to see upon their own ideal principles why the Puritans should 
have disliked despotism or arbitrary power; though it is certainly 
much more the fact that they did dislike despotism than that they 
did dislike oligarchy. The first conception of Calvinism is a fierce 
insistence on the utterly arbitrary nature of power. The King of 
the Cavaliers was certainly not so purely willful, so sublimely 
capricious a sultan, as the God of the Puritans. 

But we can add something much more plain and practical. It 
is not merely that despotism or oligarchy might well have pleased the 
Puritans in theory: it is also true that they did please the Puritans 
in practice. Of the democratic element that did honestly exist in 
Puritanism I will speak in a moment; but the oligarchic and 
despotic elements were not merely things that logically ought to 
have appeared, but things that actually did appear. It is no longer 
denied, I think, by serious historians that the whole business of 
the Puritan revolt or triumph was anti-popular; that is to say, 
that at almost any given moment of the struggle, universal suffrage 
would have been a clear victory for the king. The really brilliant 
triumph of Cromwell was not his triumph over the monarchy, but 
his triumph over the democracy; the fact that he somehow kept 
the enormous crowd called England quiet. In short, his great 
glory was not in heading the Great Rebellion, but in avoiding the 
Great Rebellion. For the really Great Rebellion was the one that 
never happened. But, indeed, it is unnecessary even to urge so 
generally accepted a conjecture as this. Whatever may be true 
of the rebellion as a whole, no one will deny that at certain mo- 
ments Puritanism appeared in politics as arrogant, fastidious and 
anti-popular; full of the pride of predestination and the scorn of 
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all flesh. Even the most enthusiastic upholder of the Whig or Re- 
publican theory of Puritanism will hardly pretend that when Colonel 
Pride drove out of Parliament at the point of the pike all the 
members that ventured to disagree with him, his soul was at that 
moment inflamed with an enthusiasm for free discussion or rep- 
resentative government. It was by no means democratic; but it was 
highly Calvinistic. It was a sort of public pantomime of the doctrine 
of election; of election in the theological, but by no means the po- 
litical sense. It is still called “ Pride’s Purge;” and the phrase 
has quite a fine allegorical flavor, as if it came out of Pilgrim’s 
Progress. In fact, one of the really happy coincidences of the 
historical epoch was that one distinguished officer at any rate had 
somehow got hold of the right surname. And upon larger grounds 
the alliance between oligarchy and Protestantism has become only 
too plain. For all we know the Reformation may have tried to 
make a democracy; all that we do know for certain is that it did 
make an aristocracy, the most powerful aristocracy of modern 
times. The great English landlords, who are the peers, arose after 
the destruction of the small English landlords, who were the ab- 
bots. The public schools, which were for the populace in the Mid- 
dle Ages, became aristocratic after the Reformation. The universi- 
ties, which were popular in the Middle Ages, became aristocratic 
after the Reformation. The tramp who went to a monastic inn 
in the Middle Ages, went to jail and the whipping-post after the 
Reformation. All this is scarcely denied. 

Yet against all this must be put in fairness certain important 
facts; especially two facts illustrated in the figure and career of 
Milton. When we have clearly seen that Calvinism always favors 
aristocracy in theory and often favors it in practice, two great 
facts remain to be explained or to be explained away. First, that 
the Puritans did favor a deliberate or synodical method of church 
government, a government by debate; and, second, that most 
of the abstract republicans of the seventeenth century were either 
Puritans or upon the Puritan side. I am not, of course, discussing 
the synod as a mode of church government, nor a republic as a 
mode of national government. I only say that the clamor for these 
things must have corresponded to some kind of enthusiasm for 
liberty and equality alien to the more obvious lessons of Calvinism. 
But the republicanism was of a peculiar and frigid kind; there 
was very little human fraternity about it. Fletcher of Saltown 
was the author of some epigrams about the public good that read 
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like those of some great pagan; but he was also the author of a 
proposal to reduce the poorer inhabitants of Scotland to a condition 
of personal slavery. There was a flavor of Fletcher of Saltown 
about Milton. Shakespeare puts into the mouth of some character 
(generally a silly character) some contemptuous talk about the 
greasy rabble, talk which is common to all literary work, but 
especially common in work which—like Shakespeare’s—was in- 
tended to please the greasy rabble. Whenever this happens critics 
point to it and say, “ Look at the Tory prejudices of the Royalist 
Shakespeare! Observe the Jacobite servility of the follower of 
James I.!” But as a matter of fact Milton despised the populace 
much more than Shakespeare; and Milton put his contempt for 
common men not into the mouth of silly or stupid characters, 
but into that of the one wise character, the Chorus, who is sup- 
posed to express the moral of a play: 


Nor do I name of men the common rout 
But such as thou hast solemnly elected. 


I cannot help thinking that Milton was successful with Satan, 
because he was rather like Satan himself. I mean his own, Satan: 
I will not be so intemperate as to say that he resembled the genuine 
article. The kind of strength which supported Milton in blindness 
and outlawry was very like the kind of strength that supported 
Satan on the flaming marl; it is the same quality, and for merely 
literary purposes we need not quarrel about whether it should be 
called spiritual nobility or spiritual pride. It was almost wholly 
intellectual; it was unsmiling and it was empty of affection. And 
in justice to the genial, if somewhat vague, people who made up 
the bulk of the Royalist party and probably the bulk of the English 
people, we must remember that there was about the high republican 
type, the type of Vane, or Sydney, or Milton, something of this 
austerity which chilled and even alarmed. There was something in 
these republicans which was not brotherly; there was something 
in these republicans which was not democratic. The compound of 
the new Puritan and the old pagan citizen produced none of those 
hearty or homely drinkers, soldiers, or ruffians, men like Danton 
or Dumouriez, who lent laughter to the terrors of the French 
Revolution. The deepest dislike which the Cavaliers felt for the 
Puritans, and no unjust dislike eithet, had reference to this name- 
less feeling. 
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It is possible, I fancy, to frame a fair statement that’ shall 
admit this element of the pride of the elect while doing justice 
to the democratic germ in Puritanism. It was the misfortune of 
that age that the synodic or debating club idea was applied, not 
to the whole people as among the pagans, but to small groups or 
sections among the people. Equality appeared in the form of little 
separate chapels, not in the form of a great national temple. Thus 
the Puritan movement encouraged the sense of the equality of mem- 
bers without encouraging the sense of the equality of men. Each 
little sect was a democracy internally considered, but an oligarchy 
externally considered. For an aristocracy is none the less aristo- 
cratic because its members are all on a level; indeed this is 
rather a mark of aristocracy; in this sense most aristocracies have 
been levelers. Even the House of Lords is called the House of 
Equals: the House of Peers. Thus arose a spirit which had the 
plainness and much of the harshness of democracy without any 
of its sympathy or abandon. Thus arose the great race of the 
aristocratic republicans, half pagan and half Puritan, the greatest 
of whom was Milton. 

The effect of this great type has been immense; but it has 
been largely a negative effect. If the English peoples have re- 
mained somewhat inaccessible to the more ideal aspect of the re- 
publican idea, and they certainly have; if, through failing to un- 
derstand it, they have done gross injustice to the heroisms and 
even the crimes of the French Revolution, it is in no small degree 
due to this uncongenial element in the only great school of English 
republicans. The ultimate victory of Shakespeare over Milton has 
been very largely due to the primary victory of J] Penseroso over 
L’Allegro. The return of Charles II. was the return of a certain 
snobbish compromise which has never been shaken off, and which 
is certainly far less heroic than the dreadful patriotism of the 
great regicides; but the balance and excuse of that snobbishness 
was that it was the return of English humor and good nature. So 
we see it in Milton, in the one great Elizabethan who became a 
Puritan. His earlier poems are the dying cries of Merry England. 
England, like his own Samson, lost its strength when it lost its 
long hair. Milton was one of the slayers; but he was also of the 
slain. The mystery of his strange mind confronts us forever; we 
do not know of what god or demon or destiny he had really caught 
sight afar off; we do not know what he really saw with his sight- 
less eyes. We only know that it turned him to stone, . 





THE ART OF PAUL CLAUDEL. 
BY THOMAS J. GERRARD. 


Roar) HOEVER begins to read Claudel, for the first time, 

iS Mi finds himself in a strange land. One is in the presence 

of new forms which breathe a new spirit. Claudel has 

come crashing through our artistic conventionalities 

and surprised.us. But, unlike so much that is new 

in art today, the work of Claudel does not repel us, but, on the 

contrary, as soon as we have recovered from our surprise, it attracts 
and eventually fascinates us. 

This power to attract and fascinate suggests at once that he is 
not so wholly new after all. If his principles can be readily ad- 
justed to our previous habits of thought, there must be something 
in them pertaining to the distant past. They are, as a matter of 
fact, as old as Aristotle, but Claudel has given them an application 
to the life of the twentieth century. He has taken full account of 
the unending rhythm of life, of the perennial flux of things, of the 
soul’s subjective experiences in relation to the outward world of 
phenomena, but behind it all he has made us see the absolute. If all 
the world is movement and energy there is, nevertheless, an absolute 
unmoved activity, from which all phenomenal movement takes its 
initiation. 

There are other reasons too why Claudel has not come into the 
light of an illustrious day before now, for it is quite possible to 
speak to one expert in French literature who will tell you that 
Claudel is the most important literary event in France today, and 
to speak to another who will confess that he has hardly heard the 
name. The circumstances of his profession of consul count some- 
what in explaining his long obscurity. It is notorious that although 
a poet must be born, his reputation has to be made. Claudel’s long 
residence in foreign countries has deprived him of the opportuni- 
ties which a residence in Paris might have given him, of ready 
access to publishers and friends sympathetic with his work. 

He was born in Picardy in 1868, though his family came from 
the Vosges. He spent a short period of his early life in Paris, 
during which he became a disciple of Mallarmé. At the age of 
twenty-four he left for the United States in order to take up a situ- 
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ation in the consular service. Tis residence here is believed to be 
largely responsible for his peculiar form of versification. Although 
it cannot be called free verse, yet it is sufficiently free to suggest 
a very strong influence of Walt Whitman. The strong man whom 
we meet as Pollexfen in L’Echange is undoubtedly a type of the 
man of business whom Claudel, as consul, would frequently meet 
among us. The fact, too, that the translations of his works so far 
have come from this country argues an influence here which has not 
yet asserted itself in England. 

Claudel went from here to Tientsin. Much of his work is 
dated from China. His Grandes Odes were written in Foochow, 
Pekin, Tientsin, and Shanhaikwan. His Comnnaissance de l'Est is 
a delightful account of his Chinese memories. Art Poétique was 
written chiefly from Konliang and Foochow. In the French Foreign 
Office he is regarded as a specialist in Chinese affairs. Eight years 
ago he entered upon a European service as Consul at Prague, 
passing later to Frankfort. When the War broke out in 1914, it 
found him Consul-General at Hamburg. He returned to France 
equipped with his German experience, and joined that movement 
which is associated with the name of Monsignor Baudrillart, a 
movement of propaganda against German culture on religious 
grounds, His most trenchant piece of work in this respect is 
his Christmas of 1014. 

In seeking to know something of the method of a new poet, 
we should naturally turn first to what he has said about himself. 
So with this expectation we take up his volume entitled Art Poétique. 
But we meet only with disappointment, for the book tells us very 
little of poetic construction. True, it is not altogether alien to the 
subject, but it does not deal with it directly. It consists of three 
chapters which treat respectively of our knowledge of time, our 
simultaneous knowledge of the universe and of self, and the de- 
velopment of church-building. The first two chapters would, there- 
fore, appear to be philosophical treatises, the third one historical. 
But closer examination will not justify even this nomenclature. M. 
Claudel’s philosophy abounds in new terms, the content of which 
is not defined. Hence very frequently we cannot tell what he is 
aiming at. If he were to confine himself either to medizval or to 
modern phraseology, we might oblige him with some fair philoso- 
phical criticism. But his terms are neither medieval nor modern, 
they are futurist. The following passage on the origin of motion 
will be a sufficient illustration of the character of his philosophy : 
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The motion of a body is its evacuation of the place previously 
occupied. It is, therefore, as we have said, in itself and above 
all, an escaping, a recoil, a flight, a distancing imposed by some | 
greater external force. It is the effect of an intolerable strain, 
the impossibility of remaining where one was before, of existing 
there. And this thought dissolves into soundless words which 
remain unspoken. It is like the conscious perception by which 
through body and soul I perceive that I am I. The origin of 
c motion is the shudder which seizes hold of matter when it is 

in contact with a different reality, namely, spirit. It is the ex- 
pansion of a cluster of stars in space. It is the source of time, 
namely, the fear of God, the essential repulsion registered by 
the mechanism of worlds. 


The author sums up the passage in a synopsis as follows: 
“ The origin of motion is the shivering of matter at the touch of 
another reality: Spirit: the fear (or fright) of God.” 

It will be more convenient then to regard these three treatises 
as examples of poetic art rather than as explanations of the same. 
Incidentally, however, there is one passage which does throw light 
on the whole of Claudel’s work. It asserts a principle which I have 
already endeavored to explain elsewhere, the sacramentality of art. 
Claudel enunciates it thus: 





Once upon a time I was in Japan, going up from Nikko to 
Chuzenji. There I saw, at a great distance from each other, 
but brought together by my line of vision, the green of a maple 
tree completing the harmony suggested by a pine. These present 
pages are a commentary on this sylvan text, the tree-like enun- 
ciation by June of a new Poetic Art of the Universe, of a new 
logic. The old logic had the syllogism for its organ; this new 
one has the metaphor, the new word, the operation which re- 
sults from merely putting two different things together. The 
former has for its starting point a general and absolute affirma- 
tion, the attribution, once for all, of a quality or character to the 
subject. Without determination of time or place we say that 
the sun shines, and that the sum of the angles of a triangle is 
equal to two right angles. The old logic creates abstract in- 
. dividuals by defining them; it establishes between them un- 
changeable consequences. Its manner of procedure is a naming. 
All these terms being once settled and duly classified and in- 
dexed according to genus and species, it applies them to every 
subject which is proposed to it. I compare the old logic to the 
first part of grammar which treats of the nature and use of 
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different words, The new logic is like syntax which teaches 
us how to group the words into sentences, This logic is put into 
practice before our very eyes by nature herself. Science deals 
only with the general, creation deals with the particular. Meta- 
phor, the fundamental iambus, or relation of a strong and weak 
accent, not only disports itself in the leaves of books, but it 
is also the indigenous art employed by everything which springs 
into being. 


It is a misuse of terms to call the method a new logic. Doubt- 
less there is a certain likeness of the metaphorical and univocal 
methods to the processes of syntax and etymology. But there is 
nothing new in this.” The metaphorical method existed long be- 
fore Claudel discovered it. But it had become obscured. The 
modern cult of the ugly and the gross had led to a false mysticism 
which consisted merely in a confusion of ideas. But Claudel, by 
calling us back to the metaphorical method, has called us back to 
true mysticism. In all probability it is the return to the mysteries 
of the Catholic Faith which has created the need for the meta- 
phorical method. Anyhow the plain fact stands out that the re- 
vival of Catholicism has brought with it a revival of the true prin- 
ciples of art. 

Nor is the principle of the sacramentality of art to be confused 
with the modern problem picture. A mystery is not the same thing 
as a puzzle. Nor is it a simple picture with some moral lesson 
dragged in by the heels as it were. A truly sacramental picture is 
one in which the matter and form are so intimately fused as to 
make one undivided unity. 

And this is exactly where Claudel succeeds as a mystical writer. 
His story is always the embodiment of some great spiritual prin- 
ciple, but the due balancing of the material and the spiritual is so 
perfect that the two make up one entity. That is why really high 
art appeals to all classes of people: whoever is able to understand 
the material aspect of the picture is able to understand also the 
spiritual. The material is the means by which the spiritual is 
conveyed. 

The manipulation of his matter to this end obviously pre- 
supposes in the artist the highest degree of sincerity. Claudel has 
made the equipoise of the material and the spiritual so perfectly 
that we must credit him with a corresponding degree of sincerity. 
He has attained to a true conviction of the truth he wishes to 
present, it has become so intimately a part of his mental equip- 
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ment, that when he comes to express it he does so quite naturally. 
Of course his knowledge of technique must also have been so 
thoroughly assimilated as to become part of his personality. The 
work must have the mark of unity. Both matter and form must 
spring from the brain of the artist as one principle. 

It is undoubtedly in deference to this need for keeping his 
art unified that Claudel has chosen his particular form of verse. It 
is neither the vers libre nor one of fixed metre. It adapts itself 
readily and freely to the particular temperament and passion of the 
poet. In so far as it is used for this purpose it is rightly called 
vers libre. But then if the poetic passion is under the complete con- 
trol of reason or of an outward standard of revealed truth, then the 
term vers libre is improperly applied to it. The vers libre belongs 
rather to the modern tendency to express only subjective impulse. 
But that is just where the genius of Claudel, generally speaking, 
rises above the modern tendency. I say “ generally spoaking ” be- 
cause there are occasions when he moves in the modern orienta- 
tion. If his philosophy were only as strong as his faith he might 
have saved himself from these regrettable accidents. 

So completely, however, is his work an ordering of the intel- 
lect that his dramas are arranged to make up one whole scheme. 
This scheme he calls “The Tree.” The title serves not only to show 
the unity of his work but also its vitality. Each drama grows out 
of his whole life and being, but each one branches out into a dis- 
tinct line of thought. 

Thus, for instance, in the Téte d’Or we have a play in which 
the hero appears as a great conqueror. He is driven forward by an 
inward desire or longing which carries him through to great deeds. 
Cebes symbolizes the people, the weak part of humanity. They give 
themselves to Téte d’Or who carries them on to his deeds of 
conquest. But one day he finds that he has undertaken too much, 
and having undertaken an exploit beyond his power, he meets with 
disaster. Losing his strength, he dies the death of Prometheus. 

Or take La Ville. There we have a representation of modern 
society with its struggles and its spiritual needs. The chief char- 
acters are types of the three classes of men who differentiate so- 
ciety. Isidore de Besme, an engineer by profession, stands for the 
materialistic and mechanical view of life. He brings all his learn- 
ing to the use of the townspeople, thinking thereby to give them 
happiness. But all the while he is ignoring the spiritual side of 
man. He is blind to that spirit world of which the material 
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world is but the organ and the sacrament. Consequently his science 
fails to make that adjustment of the material to the spiritual which 
is so needful for the enlargement of the higher life of man. And 
the result is that the mechanical forces, which the hero controls, 
issue only in death. Lambert is the type who makes the aim of 
life consist in natural love and intelligence. He is happy by reason 
of a woman’s love and the contemplation of his favorite thoughts. 
Coeuvre is the type who seeks happiness in his own intuitions and 
love. He is a poet intent only upon himself. He has to discover 
that happiness is not to be found in himself alone, but that he has 
need of society and contact with men of the town. 

Le Repos du Septiéme Jour is a mystic drama dealing with the 
foundations of the moral law. Here Claudel transfers his milieu 
to China. A Chinese Emperor goes down into hell, and there sees 
the primary principles upon which are built up the temples of good 
and evil. 

L’Echange comes about half way in the evolution of the art 
of Claudel. It has already been performed in English at the Little 
Theatre in London, though as yet no English translation has been 
published. It contains a strong mystic element which comes out all 
the more strongly by reason of the materialistic background The 
scenes are placed in America, and have all the circumstances of 
American life faithfully portrayed. 

The plot consists of a triangular duel, in which the powers 
of wealth, sex, and a sacrament are arrayed against one another. 
Pollexfen is the man of affairs who lives only for wealth. Louis 
Laine is the tall precious youth who has enjoyed all the pleasures 
which an admiring society has to offer him. Marthe is his young 
and gentle wife, with whom, when he tired of the pleasures of his 
own little clique in society, he escapes to America. Lechy is an 
actress who is‘the embodiment of all the faults of a woman given 
up to drink and loose living. 

The complications of the play are brought about by Louis 
Laine’s falling into the clutches of the profligate Lechy, and by an 
attempt of Pollexfen to buy Marthe for a handful of gold. Marthe, 
however, despite all the temptations with which she is surrounded, 
remains faithful to the marriage bond. She alone stands out 
serene. Like Kundry in Parsifal, she has the passion for serving: 
Dienen, dienen. So powerfully is the character of Marthe set’ out 
in the surroundings of both coarse and refined sensuality that some 
critics see in her a symbol of the Church. Claudel says that she 
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_incarnates a state of his own soul. Indeed the play has that quality 
of true mysticism which makes it capable of giving any number of 
spiritual meanings. The one, however, which is the more obvious 


and which makes the play so valuable in these days, is Marthe’s 


fidelity to the marriage tie. 

We have likened the art of Claudel to that of Mestrovic. This 
is most evident in his deeply religious work: The Tidings Brought 
to Mary. He moves with such terrific force and always with the 
force of the spirit. The play may be described as a medizval story 
born into the twentieth century. It is dated in medizval times, 
but from beginning to end, there is that incisiveness and power 
which is nothing less than the best production of twentieth century. 
development. 

The stage directions at once create the religious atmosphere of 
the poem. It is a drama which assumes something of a religious 
service. There is a lofty barn with square pillars supporting a 
vaulted roof. On the door are painted images of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. The scene is lighted by a large yellow wax candle fixed to 
one of the pillars. The acting is to be seen conventionally, as 
medizval poets might have imagined classic antiquity. 

In these weird surroundings, at the weird hour when night 
merges into dawn, Violaine and Pierre recite their prologue. It 
tells how Pierre had once tried to lay violent hands on Violaine, 
and how he had been punished by being struck with leprosy. This 
‘ terrific recitative is interspersed with gentle prayer. As the door 
opens a bell is heard high up in the heavens. Violaine clasps her 
hands, raises her eyes, and in clear sonorous tones speaks the 
opening sentence of the Regina Celi. Pierre, in a hollow voice, 
responds. Solemnly, they finish the devotion...... “per omnia 
secula seculorum, Amen;” and then they resume their prologue. 
They discuss the life-work of Pierre, his building of churches, and 
whilst they are talking, Violaine’s sister Mara enters and watches 
them secretly. They are saying farewell. Violaine perceives the 
pain with which Pierre leaves her. Then she leans forward and 
kisses him on the face—the kiss upon which the plot of the story 
turns. 

The first act opens with a conversation between the old 
peasant and his wife discussing how they will dispose of their 
daughters in marriage. At once the mystic element enters into 
the story. They have no son, and so the man who takes Violaine 
must take the place of a son, and inherit Monsanvierge together 
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with its privileges and duties. What these privileges and duties 
are is never made quite clear. Indeed, this is just one of the points 
where Claudel has the fault of modernity. Through absence of 
definition he creates a feeling of vagueness, which vagueness we 
are supposed to accept as mysticism. Now there is ample material 
in Claudel’s work, and especially in the play under consideration, 
to produce a sense of mystery without having recourse to the con- 
fusion of ideas. So we must be content for the present to know 
that Monsanvierge is a sacred fief which the old man has inherited 
from long generations, and which he now bestows upon Jacques 
Hury. 

But Mara has to be reckoned with, and she has made up her 
mind that Violaine shall not marry Jacques Hury. Unless Mara 
can have him she will hang herself. Nevertheless, the father gives 
Violaine to Jacques and with her most of the property. 

The second act is given a liturgical setting by a short but 
remarkable introduction. The scene is a large orchard planted with 
rows of round trees all arranged in geometric order. Above the 
orchard stands the village of Combernon. Then, as crowning 
the whole picture, is this strange ecclesiastical building of Monsan- 
vierge. It is a massive stone edifice with five towers like those of 
the cathedral at Laon. But it has neither door nor window. There 
is, however, an opening in its side, a great white scar recently made 
for the entrance of the Queen Mother of France. From the highest 
tower a woman’s voice rings out with the Salve Regina. At the 
end of this there is a long pause. The stage remains empty during 
a dramatic silence preparatory to a conversation between Mara and 
her mother. 

The process of intrigue goes on. Jacques Hury comes upon 
the scene. Having been told about the kiss with the leper, he re- 
fuses to believe. In his trustfulness he goes to the fountain of 
Adone to meet Violaine. She comes along a winding path to meet 
him, all golden in the dappled sunlight. They are living out life 
almost according to rubric, for she is clothed in a linen gown with 
a cloth-of-gold dalmatic embroidered with large red and blue 
flowers, whilst her head is crowned with a diadem of enamel and 
gold. 

“O my betrothed among the flowery branches, hail! Violaine, 
how beautiful you are.” It is the habit of the nuns at Monsanvierge 
that she is wearing, all except the maniple which is reserved for 
choir. The dalmatic signifies that they offer themselves as holy 
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sacrifices. The women of Combernon have the privilege of wear- 
ing it twice, at their betrothal and at their death. Thus then, robed 
in this wise, does Violaine come forth to meet her beloved. But she 
has a secret which he must know before he commits himself. She 
asks for his knife and she cuts open the linen of her gown. There, 
under the left breast, just where her heart beats, she shows him the 
spot where the leprosy has appeared. Now he believes the story of 
the kiss as told him by Mara. He turns his face away. They agree 
to part. And there is nothing left for Violaine but the lazar- 
house. 

Mara marries Jacques; and eight years later she goes to seek 
Violaine in her retreat. She takes with her the corpse of her child 
to ask her to restore it to life. Violaine takes the dead child under 
her cloak. Then follows what is perhaps one of the most dramatic 
episodes of all literature. Violaine protests that she is no saint, 
nor can she bring the dead back to life again. Mara, however, 
only repeats her request, “ Give me back my child.” 

At this point the liturgy, which at the beginning of the act 
was heard on the distant mount, is drawn into the actual play. The 
bells of the Midnight Mass are heard. Violaine and Mara celebrate 
Christmas together. Mara reads the prophecy of Isaias. Violaine 
hears the voices of angels. They are as those of heroic young men 
singing in solemn unison, with retarded movement and a very 
simple cadence at the end of each phrase. Hodie nobis de celo pax 
vera descendit. Then a voice like that of a child responds. Hodie 
illuxit nobis dies redemptionis nove. Mara, however, does not hear 
and continues reading the prophecy. The voices of the child and 
the angels resume their antiphonal chanting. Meanwhile Mara 
reads the Gospel. The heavenly voices reach their climax with the 
words: Et vidimus gloriam Ejus, gloriam quasi Unigeniti a Patre, 
plenum gratie et veritatis. Then there is a long silence. 

Suddenly Violaine cries out in a stifled voice: “Ah!” Mara 
asks, “ What is it?’ And the first flush of dawn is seen in the sky. 
Mara sees something moving under her sister's cloak. She ques- 
tions Violaine again and again, but Violaine answers only with the 

liturgical sentences: “ Behold I bring thee glad tidings.” The bare 
foot of a baby, moving lazily, is seen through the opening of her 
cloak. Mara takes the child and looks at it wildly. “It lives.” The 
Angelus is heard ringing at Monsanvierge. The child opens its 
eyes, looks at its mother, and begins to cry. She looks too and 
discovers that a change has taken place: 
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Violaine, 
What does this mean? Its eyes were black, 
And now they are blue like yours. 
Ah! 
And what is this drop of milk I see on its lips? 


There the curtain falls on the third act. What the moral or 
artistic purport is of the last lines we are left to imagine. It is an 
artifice analagous to the making of a torso in sculpture. The body 
of the narrative is left minus a limb and the hiatus leaves us think- 
ing without giving us a clue as to what is the completion of the 
story. Like the works of the great masters in sculpture, Rodin and 
Mestrovic, it is most artistically expressed and the beauty of the 
expression serves to distract the mind from the literary defect. 

The last act is marked by an element of strong contrast. Pierre 
de Craon appears at the house of Jacques and Mara carrying with 
him the body of Violaine. He has found it half-buried in a sand 
pit. Mara owns that with her own hands she took Violaine and 
led her to destruction. Even though her leper sister had restored 
her child to life again, the love of her husband Jacques she knew 
was still kept for Violaine. She could not brook this, and she 
deemed that she could show her love for her husband in no better 
way than by leading Violaine to her death. The story closes with 
the repentance of Mara and a long speech by the old father, an 
epilogue, as it were, summarizing the spiritual values of the narra- 
tion. The liturgy is again drawn upon to give a background to all 
this. The Angelus, ringing once more, brings to the listening 
heavens and earth the tidings once brought to Mary. Far away in 
the heights Communion bells are heard, and Claudel proves that he 
can imbue his work with a sense of true mystery. 

The Christmas Eve of 1914 gathers up all the characteristics 
of Claudel, his modernity, his Catholicism, his mysticism, but above 
all his patriotism. Doubtless there will be many of his admirers 
who will dissent from his doctrine of how one should behave to- 
wards an enemy, and even from his appraisement of the Germans’ 
intention. But none will deny that he faithfully reflects the mental 
attitude of the Frenchman towards the German and that the work 
in question is a splendid piece of high art in so far as it is an 
utterance of the whole soul of the artist. Precisely and only as 
such shall we consider it in the following pages. 

The opening scene is a village behind Rheims which has been 
burnt by the Germans. The church is in ruins, but on the wall is 
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still to be seen the proclamation by the German governor. In front 
of the church are two graves surmounted by wooden crosses with 
soldiers’ caps on them. In the background is a stable. 

A general and a sergeant are discovered in conversation, and 
the story is being told how Jean and Jacques died. Jean had fallen 
in no man’s land and Jacques had gone to fetch him. As the one 
was carrying the other, both were killed by the same bullet. 

The scene changes leaving us exactly in the same place. But 
the two graves have disappeared, for we are in the spirit world. 
The German proclamation remains because that has a meaning in 
the kingdom of heaven. In this transfigured village Jean and 
Jacques meet each other. They have, however, become as little 
children of fourteen, since it is written that we cannot enter the 
kingdom of heaven unless we become as little children. As yet 
they are but in the ante-chamber of heaven. It is Christmas Eve 
and in a few hours Christ will be born. 

Jean and Jacques embrace each other tenderly and fall into con- 
versation concerning their last moments on earth. They notice that 
the dug-out, the well and the church are all up in heaven with them. 
Nothing is lost sight of there. So they can read the proclamation 
again but from their new point of view. 

Then heaven begins to light up. Little white lights appear 
everywhere—they are the souls of dead children, white as drops 
of milk. The choir is chanting the office of the Holy Innocents. 
Anima nostra sicut passer erepta est. From all the cities and fields 
of France and Belgium the little souls are seen mounting up to God. 

Whilst the artist speaks of the glories of Rheims he brings in 
the priest of St. Remy-in-the-Woods, who now welcomes his chil- 
dren to St. Remy-in-the-Sky. The priest and Jean and Jacques ask 
one another how they suffered, but the question provokes only a 
smile. There was just a great blaze of light and then Reality ap- 
peared all around them. That was good-bye to the evil dream 
called life. 

They are still in the ante-chamber of the Divine Presence and 
so the priest must help them to make their preparation for the 
eternal Christmas. He preaches to them and then takes them to 
the well, and looking down through the well they see the whole 
line of battle and what is passing upon earth. They hear a clock 
strike half-past eleven. It will not, however, strike twelve. It is 
the clock of a burning village. 

The stable doors open and the Crib is seen, the Holy Child in 
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the manger, Our Lady and St. Joseph in adoration, and the ox and 
the ass standing by. Voices of men and women are heard singing 
in the ruined church. Then a grand rhythmic finale is heard made 
up of the Latin of the liturgy, the prayers of priest and people in 
French, and the boom of the German guns: 


Choir: Gloria in excelsis Deo, et in terra pax hominibus bone 
voluntatis. 

Priest: O Living God! 

Children: Save France. 

The German gun: Boom. 


Thus does this strange service continue until the German gun 
fires its twelfth shot: Boom. And the choir in the battered but 
glorified church sings: Cum Sancto Spiritu in gloria Dei Patris. 
Three times does the priest supplicate: ‘“‘ Jesus Christ save France,” 
and three times do the little souls repeat with him: “ Jesus Christ 
save France.” Then all voices together unite in the cadence: 


“Amen.” 


So far I have dealt only with the drama of Claudel, and his 
philosophy, such as it is, as throwing light upon the same. This 
is the work by which he has achieved his fame, and by which he 
will live. And the reason is that it was written for the theatre. 
This means that it was written with a feeling for the sympathies of 
the multitude. Such a preoccupation of mind was bound to keep 
the poet in touch with the centre of things, the things which belong 
to the essentials of life. 

In his lyrical poems, however, he is preoccupied only or chiefly 
with his own soul. Consequently these poems are a clue to his 
own life. They evidence the struggle which he has had with his 
faith. Not that he was ever an agnostic, as some people seem to 
think. But at one time his faith burned dimly. It was faith seek- 
ing to understand. Not until after years of struggle did the light 
brighten so that he could cry out in all sincerity: “ Qu’il est doux 
de se sentir sur.”” And this is the strength of his message to the 
youth of France today: 


Blessed be Thou, my God, Who hast delivered me from 
death. , 

He who believes not in God, believes not in being, and he 
who hates being, hates his own existence. 

Lord, I have found Thee. 

Who finds Thee has no more tolerance of death. 
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His earlier poems are the Cing Grandes Odes and the Hymnes. 
Recently there have appeared the Corona Benignitatis Anni Dei 
and Trois Poemes de Guerre. As we have said they are the spon- 
taneous outpourings of his own soul without sufficient regard for 
the people who should afterwards read his work. 

This, then, is our summary of the art of Claudel. It is poetry. 
which has for its basis the broad truths of the Catholic Faith. In 
the expression of these truths it utilizes all the good that the futurist 
mind has been endeavoring to formulate, namely, volume of force, 
vividness of action, and intensity of atmosphere. It attains the 
highest flights of artistic expression by reason of its sacramentality 
combined with a due equipoise of matter and form and their com- 
plete unification. On the other hand it is fraught with defects 
which so far have remained inherent to futurist principles. Some- 
times, nay frequently, mystical effects are attempted merely by the 
confusion of ideas. Sometimes feeling is the only justification 
of certain expressions; or if there is reason behind them such 
reason is known only to the initiate. We may hope, however, that 
with the poet living in France, in closer touch with Western civili- 
zation, in more frequent contact with his own people, these defects 
may disappear. eye ae 
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PAUL CLAUDEL, MYSTIC. 


BY MAY BATEMAN. 


HE Non-Catholic, defining a mystic, usually indicates 
some crank or fanatic; or, seeing one aspect only of 
the truth, limits the mystic to him who lives within a 
cloister, and leads a wholly sequestered life apart 
from human intercourse. Catholics know better. 

They know that the mystic may be found in the world and not be 

of it; they recognize him, in a crowd, by the fine savor of his 

soul, the quality of his work. For mysticism proper is initiation 
into the ways of God, and that initiation guides the soul, accord- 
ing to its temperament, on the one hand, to a life of contemplation 
behind the grille, on the other towards a life of active service in 
the world, sweetened by this secret knowledge and security and 
power of interior detachment. Souls which possess such power 
of retirement find all their work illuminated. And God, entering 
thus into His children’s artistic or commercial work, enlarges its 
every section; gives it a range and scope which it could not pos- 
sibly acquire by any merely natural means. 

Such is the true 
life of the living vision ;? 





revealed with such shining clearness in the writings of Paul Claudel ; 
and work thus inspired does not make merely for ephemeral fame, 
but is for all time: an arrow shot straight from the heart of Truth. 

Claudel, poet, dramatist, mystic, stands out amongst con- 
temporary writers with his revelation of the intimate things of the 
spirit. He is fiercely zealous for the Faith; he has an extra- 
ordinarily sensitive perception of the near relation of the soul to 
God. He sings in his Hymne au Sacré Caur— 


Truly all is consummated: yet Thou hast not suffered enough! 
Although, from the soles of Thy Feet to the crown of Thy Head, 
The will of man has left no spot upon Thy Body sound, untouched, 
There still remains to us Thine Heart to pierce.? 


Writing, he takes as a vocation, the thing he has been called 


1Processional. Cing Grandes Odes. 2Corona Benignitatis Anni Dei. 
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upon to do for God. He is a channel through which passes a 
force far greater than he; it is his part to contain, to direct 
the crystal stream which springs from the Divine Fount. Man must 
give out this thing within him which is God’s. 


Every Christian, however unworthily, reflects the likeness of Christ.® 
saat 9 The Being which created us and keeps us 
Knows us, and we contribute secretly to His glory.‘ 

In my verses, never seek for the way, but look into the centre! 


he pleads, and again: 


Man must give back what he has had...... 
Since all things come from you, 
They return, in time, to the eternal...... 
So with the voice—your voice!—with which I sound eternal notes! 
I can only name eternal things. 
Keane Make me more wholly 
Your voice; the word revealed to all the world.5 


For— 


Flesh creates flesh, and man the child that is not for him alone; and 
the mind, 
The word directed to other minds...... . 


You have given me no poor to succor, no wounds to dress, 
no bread to break, but the word which is received more 


fully than bread or water...... Make me produce it with the 
best substance of my heart, like a harvest which spreads where- 
ever there is soil...... 


Like a man newly-born; an invention, fresh and intact, 
Any power I have has one object, every prayer in itself is an act.® 


Each word he applies has its own function, and no other, and 
is deliberately chosen, not merely for its literary quality, but for 
its actual vitality and symbolism. 


We say, truly enough, that words are signs used by us to 
denote things; we call them up, in fact; we evoke them, bring- 
ing ourselves to a point of comprehension which accords with 
their actual presence...... Sounding a word, I become the 


8Le Chemin de la Croix. *La Ville. 
5Cing Grandes Odes. *Corona Benignitatis Anni Dei. 
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actual master of the object which it stands for; I can take 
it where I will, with me; I can treat it as if it actually were 
POD. occ: F 


Here we have a theory partially resembling that advanced by 
Algernon Blackwood in The Human Chord, but dating back, ob- 
viously, far beyond the personal range of either author, in its recog- 
nition of the mystical properties, the occult significance of words. 
Claudel, living for years in the East, had studied the question 
deeply, and afterwards applied it. Even the sound of his sentences 
is intentional. Some of them are musical, some purposely not. 
This is what makes his work lose intolerably in translation, no 
matter from what selfless and humble a motive an interpreter sets 
out upon his task. 

And Claudel on more than one occasion, acclaims responsi- 
bility of using the “ right ” phrase with almost passionate exaltation. 


Behold her here, she stands upon my threshold 
The word, like to a maiden young forevermore !* 


The spirit sent from God goes back again to Him in the 


perfume in which it spent itself...... It is essential that words 
should be, before the phrase itself exists; sound must go out 
upon the world that sense may live...... ” 


Claudel has been quoted by a cult as though he were only for 
“high intellectuals;” for the chosen few with rare mental gifts 
rather than for the many who are called upon to be and to suffer. 
In the present writer’s view, Claudel’s wide grasp of the heights 
and depths of human nature brings him within the reach of nearly 
all. For he knows man as few know him. He is at once a pil- 
grim and a guide. If he has won to mountain heights from which 
he can discern the outline of the City of God, he has sunk, too, into 
an incomparable darkness of the soul compared to which black 
night offers no fears. Despair; spiritual dryness; shame; loneli- 
ness; he has been plunged into each of these in his hour. 


Scarlet of love; and that of utter shame 
Covers the face from which I have drawn my hands...... 


Shadow has struck me, my brief day dies out. 
The past is past; the future is no more. 
Good-bye to boyhood !—Good-bye to my youth! 
Bereft and poor I face my naked hour. 

'L’Art Pobtique. *Cing Grandes Odes. 
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Now I will speak no more; lonely and bound, 
Like a flock sold to hands which drive it hence, 
I listen, merely; waiting, ready for what 

The final hour with its sharp crisis brings...... 


The coward unveiled, the very traitor proved, 

The liar disclosed, the adulterer himself, 

The proud man listening—bound to hold his tongue— 
The prodigal selling his rights for dross; 


The sick man mocked; the child his mother laughs at— 
He who walks threadbare through his fellow-men, 
Cannot have known, in the depths of heart or soul, 
Abasement lower, more complete than mine...... , 


Few passages equal the following for intensity: 


At last I see myself! Desolation holds me and pain makes of me a 
sorrowing eye 

Seeing only misery, nothingness, privation—these alone are mine! 

Now I know myself; in bitter nakedness 

Am I revealed, emptied of all 

Save utter want of Thee.?° 


Of him who could write this it might well be said, “O death, 
thy sentence is welcome to the man that is in need and to him 
whose strength faileth.” 


But here, on the other hand, is the third stage in the great 
process of purgation, and “now is the very moment to which 
the preceding stages have led. Now is the very instant in which 
the beloved soul, having learnt her last lesson of the Purgative 
Way is fit ‘to cast herself into the sea,’ to come to Jesus...... 
conscious that it is exactly because she is nothing in herself, and 
because she knows it, that Christ can be her all...... Christ purges 
His friends of all that is not of Him.” 

And at this point, too, Claudel, mystic, is to come into his own. 
Revelation dawns. Hereafter, the agony of loss, of apparently un- 
necessary pain and injustice, is made intelligible through the vision 
of God. Acceptance is the door to spiritual understanding. Pain 
which takes spiritual meaning must still rack tormented nerves, still 


*Vers d’Exil. %°Cing Grandes Odes. 
“The Friendship of Christ. By Robert Hugh Benson. 
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strain the tired brain, still, interiorly, be shrunk from. But it is no 
longer grudged nor regretted any more than a mother grudges or 
regrets the travail which brought her heir into the world. One 
wounded heart draws not only another nearer, but itself is nearer 
to the wounded Heart of Christ. 

Seen from this standpoint, Claudel’s dramas divide into two 
distinct sections, some showing what a man endures through will- 
ful ignorance of, through doing without, God; and others, what he 
attains when he is with, or trying to be with, Him. Proudly 
Catholic, he compels these views into all he does. And the more 
fiercely he challenges unfaith and compromise, the more his work 
strengthens and takes power. Téte d’Or, his earliest published 
play, is the story of the mental conflict of a man with the Prome- 
thean spirit who would dispute Olympus with the gods. Born with 
great instinct and aspirations, Téte d’Or fails because throughout 
he depends only on himself. The fire his vivid spirit lights is real 
fire, on a beacon, but imperially as it glows, nothing is left but 
ashes. Yet he has had his supreme wish. Never has he been 
afraid; never has he cringed, or fled from danger. His end is 
fine but it is the end of a pagan. 

“Effort comes to its vain limits and undoes itself like a fold,” 
says the Commandant of the Army which he led often to victory, 
looking upon his stricken figure, which in its day has glorified 
itself so high, boasting: , 


Know the right which has been given me! 
Know the power which has been given me...... 
How fine a thing it is that these lips of mine should say “I!”...... 


I ask for all. 
I ask all so that you may give it me, 
That supreme power may be mine to do all and to have all...... 


My hours dawns! 
My glory will spread over the world like a bow in heaven...... 


When Téte d’Or’s men leave him by his own wish, to die, 
as they believe, alone, upon the hilltops in a strange country, his 
Captain looking at the prostrate form sounds the knell of his mas- 
ter’s futile hopes. “ The future is like a landscape reflected in 
water—the past is worth less than a beech-nut—the present is 
nothing at all...... Hi 
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The Princess whom he wronged, whose father he killed, 
whose kingdom he usurped, whom he has not permitted her people 
to help, ultimately escapes to the very spot to where, presently, 
his wounded body is carried. She has learned through pain and tor- 
ture a lesson which he, the conqueror, has not learned. Food 
has been torn from her starving lips by a deserter; he has nailed 
her two hands to the branches of a tree. 

/ 
The Princess: I am nailed to a stake, but my Royal Heart 
is not broken, for these bonds are as honorable as a throne. 


And later: 


peaas Poor hand! 

I was nailed...... 

Like a night-bird ; 
Like the tree which is crucified, that it may bring forth fruit...... 


Taking the personality of Ceeuvre, in La Ville, as a pendant 
picture to Téte d’Or’s, we have, in exquisite contrast, the picture 
of the man who walks increasingly with God, as the action of La 
Ville unfolds. The valley of vision, to Coeuvre, is from the outset, 
open thoroughfare. His eyes are mystic; he is the natural celi- 
bate; his marriage with Lala is the result of a brief call of youth to 
youth in springtime and no more. She carries him away only when 
the depression, the pessimism of Isidore de Besme’s outlook almost 
thrust him upon her. She materializes joy for him. He has been 
speaking of the things which cannot be held with mortal hands, 
and Besme has thrust his lance across the fabric of Cceuvre’s 
dreams; Lala waves dazzlingly before him pleasure which he can 
grip and feel. Warm life, full life from the world’s material view, 
she epitomizes in a phrase. 

Yet even then he knows intuitively that 


The love I have conceived 
Rests not in rest which I can never know. 


He gives the lie to Besme’s black doctrine “ Rien n'est.” All is 
acrid and sour to Besme because he is the centre of the life he 
sees. Cceuvre, still vague, still undecided, yet knows that some- 
where in apparent chaos there is reason and meaning; that the 
cruel problems of life have a divine answer; that for the man who 
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is noble there is a more splendid end than for the man who, like 
Besme, is heaped about with all of worldly honor that “ the town 
can give him.” 

Eventually, returning to his birthplace, on his mission of con- 
version, Coeuvre shows how, passing through the torn fabric of 
dreams, he has won his way to the outskirts of the spiritual City 
which will stand forever. ‘ Certainty ’—through what dim corri- 
dors he had to travel to reach her! In the sweat of his brow how 
he has toiled to find her home! 


But now—I have come to the end of the journey...... I am here! 


The Face of the suffering Christ—once stamped upon the 
heart—will stay forever. 


How can we be content to break bread, my son, while His 
Sorrow is still here to assuage? 


Nearly all Claudel’s dramas are dramas of growth. His men 
and women never stand still; they move in leaps and bounds. And 
so poignant are they, so real, so vividly, intensely human, that you 
feel their pain, you shine with their reflected glory, as you do with 
the sorrow or the sanctity of your most intimate friend. What- 
ever they are not, they are real. Types, symbols, perhaps; but 
types and symbols warm with coursing blood. 

And because, with his mystic vision, Claudel sees through 
the gaudy or worn trappings of a soul straight to its naked heart, 
he draws, with unusual justice and respect, his different characters. 
He makes a case even for those with whom he has least sympathy ; 
his innate sense of the dignity of the human soul gives him a 
reverence too seldom found in writers when they portray characters 
for whom they have no admiration. Take for instance, his presenti- 
ment of Lala’s view of life in La Ville; Thomas Pollok Nageoire’s, 
and Louis Laine’s in L’Echange; Toussaint de Turelure’s in 
L’Otage; Mara’s in L’Annonce faite d Marie. Compare them with 
Cceuvre’s standpoint;!* Marthe’s;'* Monsieur Badillon’s and 
Sygne de Coiifontaine’s;!4 and Violaine’s’® to cite a few only 
out of many instances which at once spring to the mind. 

Lala, the symbol of elusive joy, the firefly which flickers be- 
fore a man’s eyes only to defy capture, says of herself: 


“Za Ville. 337 ’Echange. * L’Otage. 
%T’Annonce faite a4 Marie. 
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I am the promise which cannot be kept...... Don’t think of 
death, O friend, but life! For the living build up amongst 
them a town, where laws do not exist. Like the bee in its cell, 
every man is himself his own law...... 


Finally, in self-justification, she urges— 


Woman is nearer to the earth than you 
And she breathes more of its smoke! 


“ Everything has its price ” is the philosophy of Thomas Pollok 
Nageoire. To find that fidelity and truth cannot be bought for 
gold, as in Marthe’s case may well be a turning-point in his life 
after the curtain has fallen on the last act of L’Echange. We 
recognize him. There is scarcely one of us who has not met him in 
our day. He is practical, he has grip; he sees all life through the 
squint-hole he makes of his two hands, held like a telescope. 


I buy anything, I sell anything. 

‘Nothing can be had for nothing...... 

Never give anything away for nothing. 

Nothing lasts forever. When you are no longer hungry 


Money is everything. One must have money. It is like a 
‘woman’s hands, with fingers...... 


Marthe, standing for eternal womanhood, firmly clings to 
the foundations of love and honor and peace, as might a ship- 
wrecked passenger, cling to his little island of rock in the midst 
of raging seas. She sums up Thomas Pollok Nageoire impartially 
in a few words: 


There are several points which I admire in you. 

For example, seeing that a thing is good, you spare no effort to obtain 
x - 

Then, as you yourself say—you know the value of things, whether 
they are worth much or little. 

You pay nothing for dreams; you set no store by appearance; your 
business is with stern realities...... 

And yet—after all—I am richer than you! 


Louis Laine, Marthe’s husband, a modern Donatello whose god 
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is freedom, who longs for wings to fly with when he cannot even 
stand firmly on his feet, entangles himself, in his desire to escape 
any sort or kind of bondage, in a maze of unworthy ties which 
lures him to his own unworthy death. Of himself he says: 


My life is mine! I will not give it to another...... I must 
be free, throughout! I must do what pleases me!...... Today 
is enough for me. 


Unmasked, he accuses life, temperament, reason, anything but 
his own weakness, for what he is. Sane and clear comes Marthe’s 
answer : 


Never blame the mind !—but rather, the animal-taint in you; cunning ; 
your desire for escape; your ruthlessness...... 

Neither accuse the body—as a woman might accuse her maidservant! 

Accuse rather, the unclean spirit within! 

The spirit of death and dissolution, luring us, made only to die. 
“Truth!” mocks Lechy Elbernon, in the same play: ‘ What 

is truth? Hasn’t it got seventeen coats like an onion?” But 

Marthe says: 


The eye is made to see with, and the ear to hear the truth.,.... 


Deep in the heart of man is will, and it has its own perfume, 
like scent which rises to the nostrils...... You dived into the 
sea this morning and would, if you could, have gone to the 
bottom...... Water like that will never wash you clean, but 
only the tears which flow from your eyes...... 

We do not see God, but man who is made in the image of 
God, and shall we not praise the sun which lets us see and gaze 
upon him? 


The great mystery-play of Le Repos du Septiéme Jour is a 
drama essentially to be read, not acted. To read it even, is to 
shake the inmost heart. Claudel, with his experience of the East, 
has had exceptional opportunities of studying mysticism; how near 
he has been to its dark secrets is indicated by this Chinese play. 
To dabble with the occult is much less safe than to play with a 
bomb whose pin has been drawn; while the bomb merely destroys 
the body, the other threatens to destroy the soul. Eastern mysti- 
cism is an open door between both worlds, and malignant powers 
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wait on the threshold, burning to capture forever the wavering soul 
which strays too near. 

Claudel has withstood the onslaught of these terrific forces with 
the superior powers of Catholic mysticism. But that he realizes to 
the full the danger of occult study for the defenceless, nobody who 
has even an elementary knowledge of what such study involves, 
can doubt when reading the solemn pages of this great drama, 
which ranks with the best examples of the classics. 

A great and good Emperor returns from a period of contem- 
plation and solitude to find his people panic-stricken. Their dead 
are tormenting them; their homes, their fields, their meals are not 
their own; the dead encroach upon their very firesides, felt rather 
than seen, yet everywhere divined, avid and grasping, ready to 
pluck from the hands of the living temporal joys, all that in which 
the body can find ease. The sacrifices, the offerings of the people are 
in vain; in their midst, the pale dead stray, phantoms of fear and 
warning. 

And the Emperor for love of his people “ goes voluntarily ” 
into the bowels of the Earth to snatch from its womb the secret 
of this hideous onslaught, and learn how to quell it. He takes 
with him nothing but the imperial and ancient stick of which it is 
foretold that one day, after a period of peril and disaster, it will 
branch out in token of “real” prosperity and peace. Penetrating 
to purgatory, to hell itself, he learns the secret of the nation’s 
failure and how he may repair it. His sacrifice is accepted; he is 
allowed to return to his country to give his message of hope. 

But he comes back, bearing upon him the outward symbols of 
the horrors through which he has passed. The eyes are out; the nose 
is gone; the lips are multilated and disfigured. He returns as a 
mere voice to utter incomparable wisdom before he sets out again 
upon the last stage of the pilgrimage, leaving behind him the staff 
which has branched into the shape of a cross. 

Here, as in Claudel’s best known play, L’Annonce faite a 
Marie, the deepening tragedy leaves the reader with no real sense 
of gloom, although he walks with the Emperor as with Violaine in 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death. For these pictures of pain, 
washed upon the canvas by the incomparable sure touch of the 
true artist, show exquisitely clearly huge shafts of light divine. 
They are pictures of souls rising through purgatorial flames to 
heights of glory, and through the sombre smoke of the background 
a mystical light has flashed straight from the heart of God. They 
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are inspired and inspiring pictures, and the lesson of them, lofty 
and solemn, rings with incomparable dignity and power. 

Pierre de Craon, great architect of churches, explains how he 
will place upon the summit of his work, the statue of “ Violaine, the 
leper, in her glory. Violaine, blind, for all the world to see.” 
Suffering shall be shown openly for what it is, one of the most 
precious gifts of God; paradoxically, to prove that he who 
gives all, shall produce the richer fruit; that it is of the humble at 
heart, that the higher citizens of the courts of heaven are made. 

“T will depict her,” says Pierre de Craon, “with her eyes 
bandaged,” and Violaine’s father, far-sighted as he is, asks 
“Why?” And Pierre de Craon replies: “That she may hear 
better, because she does not see the whisper of town and field, and 
the voice of man with the voice of God at one and the same 
moment.” 

“ Happy is he who suffers and who knows why,” Violaine her- 
self has said, earlier in the play...... “Much is consumed in the 
fire of a heart which burns...... 

His detractors have urged against Claudel the fact that his 
plays demand too much of their audience ever to be wholly success- 
ful; and in the case of certain dramas, much of their full meaning 
would be lost in representation. As well try to keep the kings 
of the wild, lions and tigers, within the limits of a few hundred 
yards of wire netting as try to keep a man of Claudel’s power 
within the narrow boundaries of strict theatrical convention. Then 
again, turns of words, fine passages to which we return frequently, 
would not perhaps strike home to the quick ear as they do to the 
more retentive eye. There is undoubtedly a Claudel “ atmosphere,” 
into which he compels his admirers; when you have been with him, 
it is difficult to return to the companionship of others. 

Realist, as well as mystic, he presents, often so crudely as 
almost to seem cruel, nothing but the truth; mystic as well as 
realist, he sees how every action, every thought, every intention 
draws a man nearer to God or drives him farther away. 

A fine classic scholar, his plays have far more in common with 
the tragedies of the past, with their great issues, than with modern 
drama, laden as it is with artificial and extensive accessories. 
Claudel’s dramas of conscience sweep towards their end resistlessly, 
almost relentlessly. “ As the faces of them that look, shine in the 
water so the hearts of men are laid open to the wise.” He is 
human throughout; what more piteous- than Sygne de Coufon- 
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taine’s'* tragic attempts to evade taking the way which her director, 
Monsieur de Badillon, a figure drawn with the utmost tenderness, 
points out ?—the way not only of crucifixion of self, but long drawn- 
out crucifixion, so that one by one, with pauses in between, the 
nails are inexorably hammered into the tortured flesh?—“I am 
not God,” cries Sygne, “ but only a woman!” 

To know Claudel is to have lit a torch which, not today only, 
but tomorrow, will serve to guide us through dark places. To 
writers with the same faith he must act as inspiration or reproach; 
why are there not more of us joining our voices in his Magnificat? 
In the argument of La Maison Fermée, to be found in his Cing 
Grandes Odes, he puts the duty of a writer, of a poet, clearly 
enough for all the world to read. 

“My first duty is God, and the task which He has given me, — 
which is to reunite all in Him.” He discusses contemplation; how 
the poet, rightly to hold his gift, must be at times like a shut up 
house. (In an earlier poem he said: “ He who would participate 
in the Will of God, must participate also in His silence”). And 
the guardian angel of the poet answers that God called him to be 
the poet’s guardian angel, that he might guide him to give “ To God 
alone that which he has received alone from God—the spirit of 
prayer and speech.” 

The surrender of self; the giving back, humbly and thank- 
fully, the well-worn gift which came through grace; the counting 
of pain borne for Christ as no pain at all, but joy and gain; these 
are some of the marks of Claudel’s growth and inspiration. Who 
can wonder that with principles like these he has traveled so far - 
along the road of applied mysticism? Perhaps, because he no longer 
asks for fame, fame is now increasingly his; he does actually seek 
only to be the sower of a seed which may germinate though “ no- 
body remembers who has sown it.” 


Let me be amongst men as a man without a face and my 

Speech amongst them noiseless, like some sower of silence...... 
Make me as one. who sows solitude and may he who hears my voice 
Return home, troubled and sobered. 


1° I’ Otage. 








INDIANA’S DEBT TO THE CATHOLIC FAITH. 


BY LOUIS P. HARL. 


7] UT in Indiana a series of centennial celebrations 
which attracted nation-wide attention have just been 
completed. The occasion was the rounding out 
by the Hoosier commonwealth of one hundred years 

=—-—j of statehood. Every town and city in the State cele- 
brated the occasion in some way. ‘The principal feature of the 
various celebrations was usually a pageant depicting the growth 
and development of the territory from the days of the Indians 
until the present time. These pageants in the larger cities were 
elaborately staged by popular effort and by popular subscription. 
The South Bend pageant, one of the best in the State, was par- 
ticipated in by nearly six thousand persons, and witnessed by a 
great many more. The magnificent State celebration in the capital 
city, Indianapolis, lasted for two weeks, drew hundreds of thou- 
sands of visitors to the city, and cost several hundred thousand 
dollars to produce. Being historically correct in most details these 
pageants had‘a great educational value and conveyed to the present 
generation, as hardly anything else could, an idea of the spirit of 
heroism and patriotism, and it might be added religion, which 
pervaded the lives of the pioneers of Indiana, as indeed of all 
the other States of our great Union. But not least among the 
good effects of the centennial celebrations was the fact that they 
educated the people to the important part played by Catholics 
and Catholicism in the State’s history. With the possible exception 
of Maryland, California, New York and Florida, there is no State 
in the Union that has a more brilliant history of Catholic men 
and achievements than Indiana. 

Indiana’s history as a State dates back only a hundred years, 
but the history of Catholicism in Indiana is a glorious record of 
struggle, self-sacrifice, and achievement which covers a period of 
nearly two hundred and fifty years. The first white man to set 
foot within its territory was undoubtedly a French-Canadian, and 
a Catholic. The early Catholic missionaries and explorers were 
the first to bring the light of civilization and Christianity to the 
territory. The first settlement was by Catholics, and indeed, the 
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whole history of the territory until the time of its admission into 
the Union is largely the history of a Catholic people. Above all, it 
is to a Catholic priest, more perhaps than to any other man, that 
we owe the fact that the State, as well as the whole of the great 
Middle- West, holds its allegiance to the American rather than to the 
British flag. 

Before the English had dared to lose sight of the sea in 
planting their colonies along the eastern coast of our country, the 
French in Canada had pushed their explorations thousands of miles 
inward to the very western extremity of the Great Lakes and had 
heard of the mighty “ Messipi,” “ The Father of Waters.” 

In these explorations, venturing where the soldier or adven- 
turer dare not go, the Catholic missionary blazed the way. In his 
zeal to spread the word of God he traversed the pathless forests, 
paddled his canoe along: the great waterways as yet unknown 
to the white man, and penetrated into the most remote wilderness, 
preaching the Gospel everywhere to the savage tribes, and singing 

- the praises of God and His Blessed Mother in the very names he 
gave the streams and lakes. 

The first name that history associates with the territory that 
now comprises the State of Indiana is that of the most noted of 
these early missionaries, the saintly Father Jacques Marquette. It 
was after he had explored the Mississippi in 1673, and founded the 
mission of Kaskaskia, that he first entered the territory of the State. 
Sick and weary from hardships and suffering he bade his dear chil- 
dren, the Illinois, farewell, and having offered Mass for the last 
time in Kaskaskia, Easter morning, 1675, set out for his beloved 
mission of St. Ignace, in northern Michigan. In his anxiety to 
reach the mission before the hand of death closed upon him, he 
accepted the edvice of his Indian guides, and took the shorter route, 
which was up the Kankakee, across northern Illinois, and into 
Indiana, thence by portage to the St. Joseph River, and down stream 
to Lake Michigan. But death overtook him on the way, and on the 
shore of the lake, not many miles from St. Ignace, his blessed soul 
took flight on the eighteenth day of May, 1675. That Father 
Marquette passed through Indiana on that last sad journey before 
his death, most authorities, including John Gilmary Shea and Justin 
Winsor, agree. The spot where he embarked upon the waters of 
the St. Joseph is only a mile from where the University of Notre 
Dame now stands, and the fact is treasured as one of the most 
sacred traditions of the great Catholic university. Following the 
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return of Joliet, Father Marquette’s companion, on his trip of ex- 
ploration to the Mississippi, the Mississippi country was for the 
next century and a half the fruitful field of missionary endeavor, 
and the El Dorado of the traders of New France. 

First among the early explorers of the Mississippi country 
in importance, as well as time, was Sieur Robert Cavelier de La 
Salle, who explored the Mississippi to its mouth in 1682, and whose 
work played an important part in fixing the early history of In- 
diana. It seems certain that as early as 1669, La Salle had ex- 
plored the Ohio to its falls, being in all probability the first Euro- 
pean that ever looked upon its waters. But the discovery of the 
Ohio had at the time little influence upon the history of the ad- 
joining territory. The next route to the West, discovered by La 
Salle, was the Maumee-Wabash River and portage route, over 
which he probably first journeyed for some distance about 1671. 
The discovery of this route opened the way for the series of French 
settlements which some years later lined the Wabash River, and 
which were the first permanent settlements in the confines of the 
present State. It was in 1679, on his epoch-making trip to the 
Mississippi, that La Salle crossed the third important route to the 
West, the St. Joseph-Kankakee River and portage routes. It is 
an interesting point of history, recorded by Father Lewis Hennepin, 
the Franciscan Recollet, who accompanied him, that in searching 
for the portage La Salle became separated from his party and wan- 
dered for two days in the beautiful valley of the St. Joseph before 
he again found his friends. The spot where La Salle landed on 
the St. Joseph is still known as La Salle’s landing. It is near where 
Notre Dame University now stands, and only a few miles from the 
place where two years later on his return trip he signed the famous 
treaty with the Miamis, which secured peace for the French ex- 
plorers and settlers for the next half century. A short distance 
down the river he erected, about 1882, Fort St. Joseph, which was, 
however, a few years later abandoned. 

The St. Joseph-Kankakee portage route was now rapidly be- 
coming the principal highway of travel to the West, and it was 
probably because of this that Father Claude Allouez, S.J., who had 
succeeded Father Marquette as head of the mission at Kaskaskia, 
decided about 1680 to plant a mission on the St. Joseph, and thus 
added to his many other distinctions the honor of being the pioneer 
priest of Indiana. That Father Allouez did establish a mission on 
the St. Joseph there is almost positive evidence, and that having 
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established this mission he labored among the Indians of what is 
now northern Indiana is certain. There is evidence to indicate that 
he penetrated as far into the country as the great Miami village, 
near the headwaters of the Maumee, where the city of Fort Wayne 
now stands. ‘ 

Father Allouez’s labors among the Illinois and Miamis con- 
tinued for nine or ten years after he had founded the mission of 
St. Joseph, and he went to his reward in 1689. His remains still 
lie somewhere along the St. Joseph. Pére Allouez was one of the 
most remarkable of the many remarkable men who went out from 
France in those early days to convert the savages of North America. 
Thirty-two years of his life of seventy-six he spent among the 
Indians. He preached to twenty different tribes, and baptized with 
his own hands ten thousand neophytes. He was the first Vicar- 
General of the United States, having been assigned to that office by 
the Bishop of Quebec, Monsignor Laval. John Gilmary Shea calls 
him, “‘ the founder of Catholicism in the West,” and it is a most 
fitting title. 

Soon after Father Allouez established his mission on the St. 
Joseph, or the river of the Miamis, as it was called before he re- 
named it, the government of New France, realizing the importance 
of the position commanding, as it did, the great highway to the 
West, erected a fort at the point which is known in history as 
Fort St. Joseph. Fort St. Joseph and its mission continued to be the 
centre of French exploration and trade and Catholic missionary 
activity throughout the whole region until 1759, when it was cap- 
tured by the British, and its garrison and settlers removed. Be- 
sides Father Allouez, we find laboring at the mission many other 
of the most distinguished of the early Jesuits, including Fathers 
Claude Aveneau, James Gravier, Peter F. X. Chardon, St. Pé, Du- 
Jaunay and Peter Potier, the last Jesuit of the West. The famous 
traveler and missionary, Father Charlevoix, also visited the mis- 
sion about 1721, and wrote interestingly of the surrounding coun- 
try. After the British occupancy the mission was never reorganized, 
but occasionally missionaries visited the country and strove to 
keep alive the fires of Christianity in the breasts of the savages. 
Fort St. Joseph’s interesting history came to an end, when it was 
captured and burned by a Spanish force from Fort St. Louis in 
1781. _ It is interesting to note, that as Judge Howard observes 
in his history of Notre Dame, the capture of Fort St. Joseph by the 
Spaniards marks the extreme northern limit of the power of Spain 
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in the New World. Its flag then floated from the Straits of 
Magellan to this little outpost in the wilds of southern Michigan. 
Meanwhile events of great moment were occurring in the southern 
part of the territory now comprising the State of Indiana, but 
the development of the northern section was much slower, and the 
frontier-Indian period in this part did not come to an end until 
sometime later. 

Following the destruction of Fort St. Joseph, the Christian 
Pottawatomies and Miamis were left for many years without a 
spiritual adviser, and the way they kept the Faith in spite of the 
bad example set them by the wild and licentious adventurers 
and coureurs des bois is the best evidence of the wonderful in- 
fluence for good which the early missionaries exercised over them. 
How the Indians yearned for the return of their “ Black Robed 
Fathers” is best expressed in the beautiful words which the great 
Pottawatomie chief, Pokagon, addressed to Father Gabriel Richards, 
the Vicar-General of Detroit, when he went at the head of a 
band of braves to supplicate a priest for the tribe in 1828. “I 
implore you,” he said, “to send us a black robe to instruct us in 
the word of God. If you have no care for us old men, at least 
have pity on our poor children who are growing up in ignorance and 
vice. We still preserve the manner of prayer as taught our an- 
cestors by the black robe who formerly resided at St. Joseph. 
Morning and evening with my wife and children we pray together 
before the Crucifix in the chapel. Sunday we pray together oftener. 
On Fridays we fast until evening, men, women and children, ac- 
cording to the tradition handed down to us by our fathers, for 
we ourselves have never seen a black robe.” 

Father Richards, himself one of the most interesting figures 
in the history of the Church in the West, a pioneer in Catholic 
journalism in this country, one of the early priests of Indiana, 
and the first and only priest that ever sat in Congress, listened to 
the chief’s plea, and through his efforts, Bishop Flaget, of Bards- 
town, was persuaded to send to the northern Indiana missions 
Father Stephen Theodore Badin, “the proto-priest of North 
America,” who had already labored for many years in the missions 
of Kentucky. 

Father Badin reached northern Indiana in 1829 and established 
the mission of Ste. Marie du Lac where Notre Dame University 
now stands, purchasing from the Government the section of land 
that later came into the possession of Father Sorin, founder of the 
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University. His health becoming exhausted by his strenuous labors, 
Father Badin was forced to return to Kentucky after a few years, 
and was succeeded by Father Louis Deseilles, whose brief but 
fruitful career came to an end a few years later, when he expired 
at the altar of the mission of Ste. Marie du Lac, surrounded by 
only a few whites and his Indian children. 

Father Deseilles’ successor was Father Benjamin Mary Petit, 
the last of the Indian missionaries in Indiana. Father Petit’s 
life, as recorded in his writings and letters, is typical of all the 
holy men who had gone before him, and as his character is one 
. of the most beautiful of them all it will not perhaps be amiss 
to attempt to sketch briefly the man and his work. 

Petit was a young lawyer of Rennes, France, in 1835, when 
at the age of twenty-four he felt himself called to the religious 
life. At that time Bishop Bruté, first bishop of the newly-created 
diocese of Vincennes, Indiana, was in Rennes seeking aid for his 
new see. Petit decided to return with him to the new world. Two 
years after his arrival in Indiana he was ordained by Bishop Bruté, 
and immediately afterwards started for his first pastorate, which 
was, as he had requested, the Indiana mission of St. Mary’s, in 
the northern part of the State. In a letter, eloquent with love, 
which he wrote to his mother on the day of his ordination he says: 
“T am now a priest My hand is now consecrated to God 

How my lips trembled this morning at my first Mass 
Within two days I start hence all alone on a journey of three 
hundred miles, and yet not alone, for I shall journey in company 
with my God Whom I shall carry on my bosom day and night, and 
shall convey with me the instruments of the great Sacrifice, halting 
from time to time in the depth of the forest, and converting the 
hut of some poor Catholic into a palace of the King of Glory. I 
have always desired a mission among the savages: there is but 
one such in Indiana, and it is I, whom the Pottawatomies will call 
‘Father Black Robe.’”’? Father Petit’s arrival brought forth from 
the Indians shouts of joy: “ We were as orphans and, as it were, 
in darkness, but you come among us and we live,” they cried. 

His labors were heavy, his hardships many. Frequently he 
had to ride fifty miles or more to answer a sick call. The room 
in which he lived was over the chapel, which was constructed of 
logs by the Indians without the use of hammer, nails or saw. His 
furniture consisted of a table, chair and bed. He shared with the 


1Quoted from Judge Howard's History of Noire Dame, 
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Indians their corn and meat, with water as his drink. His work 
was, however, soon interrupted. That very year the Government 
ordered the removal of the Pattowatomies to the West, and with 
a sad heart Father Petit exclaims: “I shall have to level the altar and 
the church to the ground and bury the cross which overshadows 
their tombs to save it from profanation.” The order for the re- 
moval of the Pattawatomies, a peaceful and God-fearing people, 
from their homes to the West, and the manner in which it was 
carried out by some of the agents of the Government, is one of the 
most shameful incidents of our history. The suffering among the 
women and children, and even among the men, was rendered un- 
utterable by the oppressive heat and the unhealthy climate through 
which they passed. The fever claimed hundreds on the way, or 
as Father Petit, who had been permitted to accompany them, puts 
it, “ At every stop we left graves under the shadow of the cross.” 
The young priest himself fell a victim to the scourge which was 
destroying so many of his charges, and at St. Louis he was forced 
to abandon the party, and a few days later he died. With the de- 
parture of the Pottawatomies from Indiana, the frontier-Indian 
period of the State’s history came to an end, and with the death of 
Father Petit passed away the last of the Indian missionaries to 
labor in that section. 

We must now turn back more than a century and trace rapidly 
the progress and development of Christianity in the middle and 
southern parts of the State where the Church was now making 
rapid strides. 

After its discovery by La Salle the Maumee-Wabash river- 
portage route from Lake Erie to the Mississippi was not long in be- 
coming the principal thoroughfare of trade between New France 
and the West, and for the next century communication between 
Canada and New Orleans continued to be carried on over this 
route. Just when the first settlement along the Wabash, which was 
also the first settlement in Indiana, was made, is uncertain, but by 
1705 the Government of New France, carrying out its policy of 
securing the country, had established the posts of Vincennes, of 
Ouiatenon, where the city of Lafayette now stands, and of Maumee, 
near the present city of Fort Wayne. As all these posts were 
garrisoned by French Catholics and were the headquarters of a 
large number of traders, it is quite certain that from the very first 
they were the centre of missions. lor nearly a decade or so these 
posts grew rapidly, and the fur traders and settlers reaped rich 
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profits from their labors. Between 1720 and 1730 we find Fort 
Ouiatenon, which was situated at the point on the Wabash, where 
the large pirogues transferred their cargoes to the smaller craft, 
shipping annually to Canada twenty thousand furs and skins. 
About the latter date, however, troubles between the Miamis and 
the whites broke out, and after 1845 we lose trace of the posts 
of Ouiatenon and Maumee, which were evidently abandoned. It 
is interesting to note, however, that before its abandonment there 
was born at Fort Ouiatenon a child, Anthony Foucher, who was 
to be the first native of the territory now comprised in the present 
State to be ordained to the priesthood. 

Vincennes further south and out of the Miami country, con- 
tinued to prosper and the history of this isolated Gallic settlement 
for the next century is one of the most interesting and romantic 
chapters of American history. The people of the French posts 
were, with all their lack of industry and-their pleasure-loving dis- 
position, generally speaking, good and pious people who loved their 
pastors, and supported the Church as well as their scanty means 
would permit. 

The first priest of whom we have any positive record as having 
labored at Vincennes was a Father Mermet, S.J., who was there 
as early as 1712. Just how long he remained at Vincennes is un- 
certain. Father Mermet’s successor was Father Senat, another 
Jesuit, who lost his life in 1736, when he accompanied Frangois 
Margane, Sieur de Vincennes, the founder of the post on an expedi- 
tion against the Chickesaws on the lower Mississippi, and remain- 
ing on the field of battle in one engagement to administer to the 
wounded, was captured and put to death with much cruelty by the 
Indians. After Father Senat we find four other Jesuit pastors 
at Vincennes, Fathers Sebastian Louis Meurin, Louis Vivier, Julian 
Duvernay and Pierre Du Jaunay. Then the little flock was without 
a shepherd for some time until, with the coming of Very Reverend 
Pierre Gibault, priest and patriot, in 1770, a new era of history was 
opened up for the territory. 

The cause of the long delay experienced by Vincennes in 
securing a priest is to be found in the decline of the Illinois missions, 
which began about the middle of the eighteenth century, and which 
was due to the mismanagement of the government of Louisiana, 
which now controlled affairs in the Northwest Territory, to the sup- 
pression of the centre of the missions in New Orleans in 1762, 
which shut off the supply of priests, and finally to the trouble which 
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arose between the Indians and the English, who lacking the con- 
ciliatory spirit of the French and the powerful influence which the 
early Jesuits exercised over the minds and hearts of the aborigines, 
found themselves from the very beginning involved in continual 
strife which was only ended when General Harrison crushed forever 
the power of the Indian in the territory in the famous battle of 
Tippecanoe in 1819. 

Consequently when Father Gibault, the newly appointed Vicar- 
General of the Bishop of Quebec, arrived in 1770, he found himself 
the only priest in that whole territory, and his parish extended 
from Mackinac and Detroit to Kaskaskia and Vincennes. For nine- 
teen years Father Gibault continued to labor in his vast parish. 
“His zeal was admirable and his labors almost surpassed belief.” 
“He was a leading character in everything pertaining to the 
spiritual, social, educational and material prosperity of the ancient 
French villages.” Is it any wonder, then, that the good priest 
early acquired such a tremendous influence over the people of the 
settlements, or that when the Revolution broke out he so warmly 
espoused the cause of American liberty, and worked so earnestly to 
bring the people to his way of thinking, that long before George 
Rogers Clark appeared upon the scene with his small army, the 
people of Vincennes and Kaskaskia were already won over to the 
American cause? In 1778, General Clark was able to take Kas- 
kaskia without the shedding of a single drop of blood, largely 
through the efforts of Father Gibault. Immediately after this the 
patriotic priest hurried to Vincennes, assembled the’ people in the 
church and so fired them by his eloquent plea on behalf of the 
American cause, that he was actually able to administer the oath 
of allegiance. After the capture of Vincennes by Governor Hamil- 
ton, in 1789, Father Gibault again came to the rescue; and it was 
largely through his efforts in raising two companies of Catholic 
men in Kaskaskia that Clark was able to retake Vincennes and 
firmly establish the American possession of the territory of the 
Northwest. Without the support of the French Catholics of the 
settlements led by their patriotic priest, the small army of General 
Clark would in all probability have been annihilated by the much 
larger force of British and Indians. It is a curious fact of history 
that the three men to whom this country owes the possession of 
the Northwest Territory, General Clark, Father Gibault and 
Colonel Francis Vigo, a Catholic gentleman of Vincennes, were 
all left to die in poverty, their small requests for favors refused by 
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the Government, and their great services to the country almost 
entirely ignored. Father Gibault finally departed from Vincennes 
in 1789 and where he spent his remaining days and died is un- 
certain. é 

Vincennes was again without a priest until 1792, when Rev. 
Benedict Joseph Flaget, afterwards first Bishop of Bardstown, be- 
came the pastor. Father Flaget found the condition of the mission 
deplorable. The church had almost fallen down, and of the seven 
hundred souls of which the congregation was composed, only twelve 
could be induced to approach Holy Communion even at Christmas 
time. But Father Flaget set to work with a stout heart and 
established a school—the first of which we have record in the 
State—hoping to reach the hearts of the parents through their 
children. The method, backed by Father Flaget’s zeal, proved so 
successful that before he completed his two years and a half of 
pastorship, practically all the people of the town were faithful at- 
tendants at church. More than thirty priests in all had labored 
at Vincennes, up till 1834, when the diocese was erected. Besides 
those mentioned before, the best known were: Rev. Stephen Theo- 
dore Badin, Rev. Father Nerinck, Father Rosate, who later became 
Bishop of St. Louis, and Father Anthony Blanc, later Archbishop 
of New Orleans. 

After the War of Independence the population of the terri- 
tory north of the Ohio grew rapidly, but not at first from Catholic 
sources. On horseback, in two-wheeled carts, in the great Cones- 
toga wagon or prairie schooner, down the Ohio on flatboats and 
rafts, and even afoot, the early settlers poured into the State from 
the East and Southeast in a continuous stream. Practically all of 
these early settlers were of English or Scotch-Irish descent, and 
were generally Presbyterians, Methodists or Baptists. It was 
not until after the first quarter of the nineteenth century that 
the Catholic settlers began coming into the State in any con- 
siderable numbers. 

For a short time after its conquest by George Rogers Clark, 
the territory north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi remained 
a county of Virginia. Then it was turned over to the Government 
and called the Northwest Territory. Ohio was the first part to 
be made into a State. In 1800 the territory was re-christened 
Indiana, but shared the name with Michigan until 1805, and with 
Illinois until 1809. In 1816 the people residing within the present 
limits of the State, who then numbered about sixty-five thousand, 
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petitioned that the territory be admitted into the Union and the 
petition was granted. 

After Indiana Territory became a State, Catholies began to 
come in more rapidly from the Catholic settlements of Kentucky 
and from the Eastern States. The arrival of a number of immi- 
grants from Ireland and Germany also helped to swell the size of 
the Catholic element. The rapid growth of the West had already 
necessitated the division of the huge diocese of Bardstown, and the 
erection of the sees of Cincinnati in 1821 and of Detroit in 1832. 
In 1834, another diocese was erected in the West with Vincennes 
as its seat. Dr. Simon W. G. Bruté, at that time superior of the 
seminary at Mt. St. Mary’s, Emmitsburgh, Maryland, was ap- 
pointed its first bishop. The diocese of Vincennes was the thirteenth 
to be created within the present limits of the United States. 

The same brilliancy which had marked Bishop Bruté’s scholarly 
pursuits showed itself when as an executive he took charge of his 
new diocese. He was consecrated in the Cathedral of St. Louis, 
October 28, 1834, by the venerable Bishop Flaget, and took 
possession of his see on November 8th. He found his diocese, 
which included the now great States of Indiana and Illinois, with- 
out schools, with only about a dozen churches and missions, and 
with but three priests to administer to the wants of the thousands 
of Catholic settlers. With but four hundred dollars in actual money, 
Bishop Bruté set himself to his herculean task. His labors could 
scarcely be exaggerated. So great were his zeal and organizing 
ability that at the time of his death in 1839, or only four years 
and a half after his consecration, there were in the diocese twenty- 
four priests, twenty-three churches, two religious communities, two 
free schools—the first of the State—a seminary, a college for boys, 
and an academy for girls. 

The saintly Bruté was succeeded by his Vicar-General, Very 
Reverend Celestine R. L. G. de la Hailandiére, who, like his prede- 
cessor and so many others of the great figures of the Church in 
the West, was a Breton, and a student at St. Sulpice. He was 
ordained priest in 1825 by the Abbé Dupanloup, afterwards the 
celebrated Bishop of Orleans. When in 1836 Bishop Bruté arrived 
in Rennes looking for laborers for the fruitful vineyard of the 
newest diocese of the Western world, he asked the bishop to give him 
a priest whom he could designate as his Vicar-General and coad- 
jutor. Father Celestine de la Hailandiére was chosen, and he gladly 
accepted the burden, and accompanied by Bishop Bruté, Fathers 
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Corbe, Petit, Shawe, Julian Benoit, later to become Vicar-General 
of the diocese of Fort Wayne, and Father Maurice de St. Palais, 
afterwards Bishop of Vincennes, started the same year for the new 
world. For two years after his arrival in this country, Father de 
la Hailandiére’s activities were confined to caring for the French 
missions in and about Vincennes. Then he returned to Europe to 
seek help for the new diocese, and soon after his arrival there 
learned of the death of Bishop Bruté. He succeeded to the see, and 
was consecrated in the chapel of the Sacred Heart, Paris, by Mon- 
signor de Forbin Janson, August 18, 1839. 

Before he returned to America, Bishop de la Hailandiére had 
secured in Europe much financial and material assistance, and a 
large number of young priests and religious for the diocese. To 
his work in this respect is due in no small measure the rapid 
progress which Catholicism made in Indiana during the next half 
a century. In Rennes the bishop secured a number of Eudist 
priests for a college in Vincennes; the newly established Society of 
the Holy Cross contributed a priest and several brothers to the 
work of educating the Catholic youth of the new diocese, and the 
Congregation of the Sisters of Providence, whose mother-house 
was at Ruille, sent six sisters to teach the daughters of the pioneers 
of the West. The Eudist college in Vincennes, overwhelmed by 
misfortunes, did not long survive, but the seeds planted by the Sis- 
ters of Providence and the members of the Holy Cross Congrega- 
tion grew into the flourishing Academy and College of St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods, the equally prosperous St. Mary’s College and 
Academy in the northern part of the State, and the great University 
of Notre Dame. The story of the founding of these great edu- 
cational institutions—how the six courageous Sisters of Providence 
labored to build up their splendid institution at Terre Haute, how 
Father Sorin and the seven brothers of the Holy Cross Congrega- 
tion went into the wilderness of Northern Indiana, and with only. 
forty-six dollars in cash set to work to found a Catholic college, 
and how from these humble beginnings the present splendid colleges 
and universities grew into the great seats of learning that they 
now are, is one of the interesting chapters of the history of the 
Church in the West which cannot be given here. 

During the next five years after his return to Vincennes, 
Bishop de la Hailandiére labored with all the zeal of his prede- 
cessor to promote the spiritual welfare of his diocese. Churches 
sprang up on all sides, new schools were established, colleges were 
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erected, and many new priests, both regular and secular were 
brought into the diocese. But all was not well. The bishop’s diffi- 
culties seemed to grow, bigotry hindered the work in many quarters, 
unexpected misfortunes came upon the diocese, and its debts in- 
creased rapidly; finally dissatisfaction was voiced by some of the 
clergy with the bishop’s management of affairs. At last convinced 
that he was unsuited for the work that had been given him, and 
thoroughly discouraged, the bishop petitioned Rome to be allowed 
to resign. His request was finally granted in 1847. He returned 
to his native place, Cambourg, France, where he died in 1882. 
Bishop de la Hailandiére was undoubtedly a brilliant and capa- 
ble, as well as a holy man, but he was unsuited both by temperament 
and training for the work he was called upon to do in the new 
diocese of Vincennes, and his lack of acquaintance with the customs, 
conditions, language and manners of America added greatly to his 
difficulties. 

Bishop de la Hailandiére’s successor, Right Reverend John 
Stephen Bazin, had been qualified by seventeen years of labor in 
the diocese of Mobile for his new work. He was consecrated in 
Vincennes on the twenty-fourth of October, 1847, by Bishop 
Portier, of Mobile. But his career as a bishop was cut short less 
than six months later by his sudden death, April 23, 1848. He 
was buried beside Bishop Bruté in the Cathedral of Vincennes. 

Shortly before his death, Bishop Bazin had chosen Father 
Maurice de St. Palais as his Vicar-General and the head of his 
seminary in Vincennes. Father de St. Palais had labored in a 
number of the missions of the diocese since his arrival in 1836, 
and there was probably no one in the diocese better qualified to fill 
the sacred office left vacant by Bishop Bazin. He was accordingly 
appointed to the see and consecrated by Bishop Miles, of Nashville, 
in the Cathedral at Vincennes, January 14, 1849. 

Within ten years after the death of Bishop Bruté, the Catholic 
population of the territory comprising the diocese of Vincennes had 
grown so rapidly that it had been found necessary in 1844 to 
separate Illinois from Indiana and create the new see of Chicago. 
Even with this loss, when Bishop de St. Palais took charge of the 
diocese of Vincennes it comprised thirty thousand souls, to care for 
whom there were only thirty-five priests. Quite different was the 
state of affairs when after forty-one years of fruitful labor, thir- 
teen of which had been spent as a humble missionary priest and 
twenty-eight as the head of the see, Bishop de St. Palais died in 
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1877. At that time, despite the fact that the diocese had again 
been divided and the diocese of Fort Wayne established in the 
northern part of the State in 1857, there were in the diocese of 
Vincennes ninety thousand souls, one hundred and fifty-one churches 
and one hundred and seventeen priests, besides those included 
in the religious houses of the Franciscans, Benedictines, and the 
Congregation of the Holy Cross. 

Rey. Francis Chatard, D.D., President of the American Col- 
lege, Rome, was chosen to succeed Bishop de St. Palais. Father 
Chatard was born in Baltimore, Maryland, in 1834, and was thus 
the first and only native-born bishop of Vincennes. He was con- 
secrated May 12, 1878, in Rome, but did not reach Indianapolis, 
which, on account of its more central location and more rapid 
growth, he had chosen as the episcopal seat, until August 17, 
1878. 

Bishop Chatard’s capable administration of the affairs of 
the diocese of Vincennes, or of Indianapolis, as it is now called, still 
continues, and the Catholic Faith continues to make rapid strides in 
the territory under his charge. In 1900, Right Rev. Denis 
O’Donoghue was appointed his auxiliary, but on the death of 
Bishop McCloskey, of Louisville, some years later, Bishop O’Donog- 
hue was assigned to that diocese. Despite his venerable age, 
Bishop Chatard continues actively to direct the affairs of his 
diocese. 

A sketch of Catholicism in Indiana would be incomplete with- 
out a word in regard to the diocese of Fort Wayne, which divides 
with Indianapolis the spiritual domain of the Catholic State. When 
the diocese was erected in 1857, Rev. John Henry Luers, a Ger- 
man by birth, but since early boyhood a resident of Ohio, was ap- 
pointed first bishop. When Bishop Luers arrived in Fort Wayne 
in 1858, to take charge of his diocese, he found it even poorer 
than he had expected. He had for a cathedral a small dilapidated 
frame church, and there were in the whole diocese only fourteen 
priests to administer to the spiritual needs of twenty-thousand or 
more scattered Catholics. But the progress of the Church in 
northern Indiana under the administration of Bishop Luers and 
his successors, Bishops Joseph Dwenger, Joseph Rademacher and 
Herman Alerding, the present incumbent, was marvelous, and more 
than kept pace with the rapid development of that part of the 
State. Today the diocese of Fort Wayne vies with that of Indian- 
apolis in size and importance. It numbers approximately one hun- 
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dred thousand Catholics, more than two hundred priests, and nearly 
three hundred churches, chapels, stations and missions. 

Interesting has been the history of the Church in Indiana and 
most promising is its outlook. Nurtured by the zeal of hundreds 
of priests and thousands of religious, whose number is steadily 
being augmented from the four seminaries and numerous convents 
and novitiates in the State; by the work of two hundred parochial 
schools, where nearly forty thousand children grow in faith and 
wisdom; by the achievements of its institutions of higher learn- 
ing such as the thriving colleges of Jasper and St. Joseph, the girls’ 
colleges and academies of St. Mary’s at Notre Dame and St. 
Mary’s-of-the-Woods at Terre Haute, the University of Notre 
Dame, which this year has more than twelve hundred students from 
all parts of the world, and the great Benedictine abbey, college 
and seminary of St. Meinrad, which educates for the priesthood 
hundreds of young men from three dioceses; by the power of its 
Catholic press, the Faith is kept strong and alive in Indiana, and 
the Catholic influences of the commonwealth reaches throughout 
the nation. 

And the power of the Church in the State is only beginning. 
As the prosperity of the scores of rapidly growing cities in the 
State continues to attract to them thousands of people from other f 
races and lands, but none the less loyal sons of the Church and 
good citizens of the State, as the barriers of the prejudice which 
still lingers among many of the natives of the State continues to 
be swept aside, the Church will continue to grow in power and 
importance. Indeed it is safe to predict that during the next 
century the Church in the great Hoosier commonwealth will have 
a growth almost unprecedented in the history of its marvelous 
progress in this country. 
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THE SENTINEL MOTHER. 


(AN IDYL OF THE WAYSIDE.) 


BY EDMUND A. WALSH, S.J. 


“’Tis not of love, nor fame, nor yet of glory, 
Although a little colored with the three.” 
—‘ Uncle Jo,’ by Alice Cary. 


I. 


F the four main passages over the Southern Alps there 
is one more renowned than the others both in history 
and story. Built by the ancient Romans—hence for all 


Ns, 


ce time—it leads you at dizzy heights through a never-to- 





Gao be-forgotten panorama of mountain scenery, down 
deep gorges, over wildernesses of icy peaks and snow-capped domes, 
past glistening glaciers and majestic waterfalls, to Italy, there to set 
you down on the Plains of Lombardy, in another world bright with 
a mellower sunshine and sweet with the fragrance of vines and 
orange blossoms. It is the Brenner Pass—the Appia Claudia of 
the Romans—as important a highway of intercommunication be- 
tween Northern and Southern Europe today as it was in the far-off 
times when Augustus and the later Czsars poured their conquering 
legions through it to subjugate the Rhetians or strike the fear of the 
name of Rome into the untamed breasts of the marauding Ale- 
manni. 

About midway between Augsburg and Verona, just south of 
the Bavarian Alps, the route passes through the old Rhaeto-Roman 
halting-place of Veldidena, modern Wilten, and then slopes gently 


. upwards again along the base of the historic mountain called Berg 


Isel, where the embattled mountaineers, under Hofer, defied the 
might of Napoleon in 1809. If you continue along the winding road 
for some three miles beyond the battle-hill, you will come upon a 
picturesque little valley known as Friedenthal, the Vale of Peace, 
which cuts into the Pass at a sharp angle. There in a secluded 
spot, at the confluence of two small mountain streams, stands the 
humble home where Kaspar Manzl, the woodcarver, and Maria, his 
wife, had dwelt in uninterrupted happiness for upwards of quarter 
of acentury. Two fair-haired, clear-eyed children, with cheeks that 
rivaled the Alpen Glow, had romped away a blissful childhood 
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chiefly among the chips and shavings in the cosy workshop, where 
the father changed logs of pine and oak into wondrous shapes and 
curious figures, for he was prince of carvers in a region where 
every second man is an adept in wood. 

“The boy shall be a woodcarver, too,” the father had said 
from the beginning; hence as soon as the chubby hands could grasp 
a diminutive mallet and draw with safety a tiny blade through soft 
wood, little Konrad was given a minature bench beside his father’s 
knee, there to undergo a long, arduous apprenticeship. 

“ The line should be so, son,” the old man would sometimes say, 
correcting with a cut from a horny thumb-nail some false propor- 
tion blocked out on a half-finished piece of carving. 

“But the wood is not long enough to prolong such a line 
properly,” the boy would answer in dismay, fearing for his handi- 
work. 

“ The line shall be so or not at all,” would come in unchanged 
tones over his shoulder, followed by a sweeping gash from knife 
or chisel that ruined irreparably the labor of weeks...... “ Fetch 
another log.” 

After fourteen years in this stern school, where parental love 
and love of art ruled as equal masters, the youth came at last to 
the rare perfection of craftsmanship when his work could meet the 
severest of all tests—his father’s approval. 

“* Now thou art a kiinsler, lad, not a whittler,”’ said the old man 
in his sixty-ninth year, ready then to sing the “ Nunc dimittis”’ and 
hand over bench and tools, even as his own father had handed them 
to him half a century before. 

The abdication was to be almost a religious rite. One last 
masterpiece he would carve—a Pieta, but jointly with the boy. 
Both would work upon it, he to carve the Christ, the boy the 
Sorrowful Mother. Accordingly a noble tree was felled on the 
topmost peak of Hafelekar, where the wood is best cut into twin 
lengths and brought down to Friedenthal to. season. For two full 
years the old artist leisurely and lovingly wrought his last master- 
piece, hovering over it day and night, smoothing, caressing, re- 
fining, amending, until it lay before him faultlessly perfect from 
the long sweep of the outstretched limbs and relaxed torso down to 
the most exquisite details of finger nail and eyelash! 

Then, his life work consummated, and his course more nearly 
run than he imagined, in June, 1914, he hoisted the other unshaped 
block upon his own bench and ranged the well-worn tools in careful 
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order around the base. But before the boy had delivered his first 
stroke, the hand of Destiny intervened, arresting, as it were, his 
arm in mid-air! Like an avalanche upon their native mountain 
sides, which started by the slipping of one loose stone beneath some 
reckless climber’s foot, leaps with a roar across the yawning chasms, 
gaining speed and volume with the downrush, sweeping clinging 
chalets into splinters and burying hapless men beneath the weight 
of a winter’s snow—so there now descended upon Peaceful Vale— 
aye! and upon the whole continent, a sudden whirlwind of de- 
struction unloosed at distant Sarajevo by the gunfire of a blood- 
crazed youth, obsessed with a false responsibility! Within an 
incredibly brief space of time, the boasted bulwarks of universal 
peace, frail because man-made, and unblest because of one fatal 
exclusion, were swept into nothingness as half a dozen of the 
mightiest nations of earth unsheathed the sword of fury and sprang 
madly at one another’s throats. 

Konrad, being of military age, was called to the colors and ap- 
pointed bugler of the Fourteenth Mountain Infantry. 

They saw him once during that first awful week when he man- 
aged to slip out during a momentary lull in the warlike preparations 
that were transforming the quaint, provincial capital into an armed 
camp, bristling with soldiery, ordnance and all martial appur- 
tenances. He showed them his uniform, his weapons and the identi- 
fication-tag glittering at his belt. With naive assurance meant to 
be kindness he explained the purpose of the metal disc, stamped 
with the name of his regiment, his number and the religion of the 
wearer, all unconscious that every syllable stabbed like a dagger. 
His eyes flashed and his voice was charged with suppressed en- 
thusiasm as he recounted the gossip of the barracks: 

“‘ Some say we shall be the first to go. I have heard we must 
guard the bridge across the Danube...... Think of it, Miitterchen, 
I may be he who shall sound the first charge!” 

Such was his talk, full too, of ultimatums, counter-ultimatums, 
mobilizations, army corps, ambassadors, of parliaments, of Paris 
and London, Belgrade, Vienna, Petrograd and Berlin. But his 
chatter fell on deaf ears. What cared they what kings and em- 
perors said, or what smooth words emanated from warring chan- 
ceries where thrives “the peace-murdering trade, diplomacy? ” 
This only did they know—that he, the idol of the home, was being 
snatched from their bosom to become a mere unit, a single bayonet 
in a mighty host where one man’s life was as a blade of grass or 
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a leaf of the forest to the lords of human destiny sitting at ease in 
distant council-chambers! To be sure it was their own lips that 
first had taught his baby mind to link inseparably the household 
words, “ God ” and “ Country.” They gave bravely, but it was like 
tearing a bleeding limb from its place. 

Again they saw him, marching proudly with his comrades as 
the regiment swept down the Pass, with flowers twined round the 
rifle barrels and in the horses’ manes, advancing under sealed orders 
to some unknown battle front. As he passed, the boy turned and 
blew a ringing blast of farewell towards three figures standing on 
the little cliff overlooking the road beside the cottage. The woman 
and the girl, his sister, were standing close together, arms linked; 
the old man stood apart, stiff and straight, like a soldier. 

The last serried rank had scarcely disappeared in a cloud of 
dust when a mysterious providence let the trip-hammer of adversity 
swiftly deal a second blow at this hitherto serene, unnoticed house- 
hold. 

Old Kaspar’s heart, never over strong, had been fluttering 
faster and faster, striving manfully to meet the unusual strain. 
His cheeks flamed beneath the silvery beard, so that Minna and the 
mother half forget their own secret grief, which they had been 
bravely dissembling, long enough to lead him in nervous appre- 
hension back to his easy-chair. But the tumult and excitement of 
the parting were too much for the overworked organ, long used to 
ways of peace. He spoke not a word the whole evening, but sat 
near the door, his favorite pipe, long, curved and double-bowled 
between his teeth, gazing now at the glittering stars as they broke, 
one after the other through the azure vault of heaven, and now at 
the towering, snow-capped mountains on whose fissured sides the 
nimble chamois found inaccessible retreat and on whose splintery 
crags the lordly eagles had nested for the night. So had they 
been nestling undisturbed for centuries. 

Then the silence, the eternal silence that broods over high 
mountain peaks, seemed to deepen, widen and spread slowly down- 
wards, creeping like a mist from crest to crest, from cliff to cliff, 
until it enveloped Peaceful Valley and enfolded the troubled spirit 
of the solitary watcher in the doorway. His hand went often to 
his side; and it was thus they found him when the cuckoo-clock 
in the kitchen cooed the hour for the night prayers with which these 
strong-faithed children of the hills closed their working day. 

He was sunk low in the great-chair, one hand pressed to his 
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side and the chin pillowed on the tumbled beard; the pipe was cold 
but still clenched between his teeth and the outworn heart was 
stilled forever. 

They buried the woodcarver of Peaceful Valley on the top of 
the hill overlooking the road, under the selfsame sods on which 
he had stood, all flushed and agitated, two days before. When the 
last spadeful had been cast, the mother went alone to the now 
desolate workshop and there carefully swathed in woolens and old 
linens the unfinished Pieta. Why, she knew not then. 


II. 


Bella, horrida bella...... 
Bella matribus detestata. 


As the long summer days were growing perceptibly shorter 
and while the early crops were being harvested by women and 
young boys, who moved in thoughtful silence through the rustling 
stalks, no longer flinging the joyous yodel across the teeming valley, 
the first snows were falling among the foothills of the Northeastern 
Range that forms the natural barrier between two warring empires. 
Through the main gap in this chain an invading host was pouring 
thickly down from the northern steppes; against it nine army corps 
were flung, among them the 14th Mountain Infantry. Each night, 
when merciful darkness lent some brief respite to the horrors of 
daytime, the chaplain of the 14th would seat himself to perform 
the last and saddest function of his healing ministry. By the light” 
of a single candle, whose flickering flame, haloed in the icy atmos- 
phere was carefully veiled and hooded that no tell-tale beam might 
stray through the crevices of his rude dug-out, he drew huge 
sheaves of letters from his military chest and proceeded to sort them 
into two piles. With infinite pity in his eye, and with many a linger- 
ing glance as some familiar name or address caught his attention, he 
slowly transferred from one pile to the other, from the living to 
_ the dead, even as the priest at the altar transfers beloved names 
from the first Memento to the second. 

These were the hurried words of farewell scribbled on such 
scraps as camp life could provide and handed to the chaplain by his 
soldier penitents when they knelt before him for the last precious 
shriving on the eve of each engagement. 

“If I come back, Kaplan, I will claim it. But if you see my 
identification-tag in the basket, forward it to her.” 
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The addressees were chiefly mothers, wives and sweethearts. 

Often too, the chaplain slipped some trinket or remembrance 
into the envelope, not unfrequently one of those very brass tags, 
taken surreptitiously from the bushel-baskets ranged in double rows 
before the Recorder’s desk at Headquarters. It was not altogether 
regular, as these means of identification, cut from the bodies of 
the slain, were shipped back each week to the War Department; 
but then, the numbers had been duly recorded—the chaplain saw 
to that; and anyhow, tags were often lost. 

Among the letters transferred on the night following a mur- 
derous charge of Cossack cavalry, whose mad riding had churned 
the virginal snow into a horrid crimson slush, was one addressed to 
Peaceful Valley, to a house just back from the Brenner Post Road, 
at the confluence of two small mountain streams. The addressee, 
during that same hour, was sitting before an open door, a young 
girl by her side. With hands interclasped and resting on the 
mother’s knees, the two were conversing in low tones of their great 
expectation—the one hope irradiating their ever-present sorrow and 
tempering the sting of their recent loss. 

The writer at that moment was lying far to the front, under an 
alien sky, from whose leaden borders the snow fell unceasingly on 
the rigid, upturned face. By his side, driven deep into the softened 
earth by the death-tide of iron hoofs and reeking steel that had 
engulfed them, lay a crumpled bugle. 


It was a fortnight before the heavy news reached Friedenthal. 
Every second morning since the flower-bedecked troops had swept 
past beneath the cliff, Minna had hurried along the Pass to the 
town and joined the anxious women who scanned in breathless 
suspense the long lists with heavy black borders that were posted 
on the barrack walls, on the street of the University. It was ex- 
quisite torture—to be forever seeking, yet ever fearing to find the 
object of one’s search. Many a peasant mother had come down 
from the hills for weeks and months, until at last she saw—and 
hope died forever. But Minna’s heart had skipped as merrily as 
her feet as she hastened home with the same inspiriting reply, 
shouted to her mother from afar. 

One morning, the fourteenth after the sanguinary conflict in 
the mountain defile, there was great rejoicing and huzzaing in the 
streets as the first news was being announced from the balcony 
over the entrance to the barracks. Minna paused a moment on the 
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edge of the crowd, from whence, thrilled and exalted out of her- 
self by the swift contagion of vibrant nerves, she added her girlish 
voice to the roars of exultation that were shaking the packed square. 

But further along, before the lists with the mourning-bands, she 
met only low murmurings and dull whispering—even these ceased 
abruptly as the girl approached her accustomed group. A woman, 
who seemed to be awaiting her arrival, detached herself from the 
others, and stopping the eager maiden with a tender kiss on the 
pure, upturned brow, led her gently to one side. 

“ Look not at the lists today, little mother.” 

“But I must,” the girl protested. 

The silent listeners moved closer around the placards, hiding 
them completely. 

“ Nay,” replied the woman, crushing the now frightened Minna 
to her bosom in a passionate outburst of love and pity—‘ Run 
quickly back and tell the mother to send thee here no more 
We will come and pray with her tonight.” 

There was no joy in the home-coming that morning, but only 
floods of burning tears and a chalk-like face hid in a tiny apron. 
But the news, true to its kind, had been swifter than the girl. The 
mother, standing before the door, as was her wont, knew even be- 
fore the daughter turned in from the road and sobbed forth her 
message; for she held in her hand a long, blue, official-looking 
envelope with the eagles of the Empire emblazoned on the outside. 
The postman had said not a word as he handed it in at the door 
an hour earlier, but the mother’s heart, with unerring intuition, had 
instantly divined its secret. She had not broken the seal, for read 
she could not, but stood there fingering a small metal disc whose 
outline showed through from her rubbing. She knew what it was— 
she had seen it once before! 

Looking straight before, with eyes that saw not, she handed 
the sealed envelope to the girl, and waited in patient, statuesque 
silence, until the sobbing ceased and Minna could slit the paper. 
A small, battered brass tag fell to the ground. This the mother 
quickly recovered and held tightly in her hand as the girl read: 


DEAREST OF MOTHERS: 

If by God’s will thou shalt ever receive this letter so shall 
it be a token that He has called me to a better life. Be thou 
a strong mother, and please, on my account, let fall not so 
much as one tear. That would make the parting sadder. But 
stand before the thirteenth station of the Way of the Cross 
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where so often thou didst hold me in thine arms, when a child, 
and tell me of the sufferings of God’s dear mother; speak to 
her, for she knows. 

For thy sake, and for no other reason, death is hard. But 
I die happy because of duty. Still more it comforts me that it 
is the same loving God who gave me to thee Who now im- 
poses on thee the pain of my loss. 

And now, dearest little mother, I send thee, and father and 
Minna my true, heartfelt thanks for all you have done for me. 
Pray often for me; soon thou, too, shalt come and then we 
shall be united forever. I throw my arms around thee in 
spirit, and for the last time, here is a kiss and the parting 
good-bye from him who is thinking of thee to the moment of 
death—and beyond. Thy loving son, 

KOonraD. 

P. S.—Tell father he must finish the statue for me—and 

Minna must help in my stead. 


ITI. 


“Carry his body hence, 
Kings must have slaves; 
Kings climb to eminence 
Over men’s graves. 
So this man’s eyes are dim: 
Throw the earth over him. 


“Ah, if beside the dead 
Slumbered the pain! 
Ah, if the hearts that bled 
Slept with the slain! 
If the grief died!—but no:— 
Death will not have it so.” 
—“ Before Sedan,’ Anonymous. 
The days that followed were lived as in a dream. The loves 
of these two women had ever circled in a narrow orbit around two 
lives that were the sun and moon of their circumscribed system; in 
them all their earthly affections, hopes and aspirations met, find- 
ing there complete fulfilment. Then came the fearful cataclysm. 
The whole world was thrown out of joint and the universal ruin, 
ramifying down to the humblest fireside in Europe, dashed the 
lights from their little heaven, and sent them, like meteors adrift 
in the pathless skies, reeling through hitherto untrodden wastes of 
sorrow, pain and darkness. The suddenness stunned, the darkness 
terrified and the void pained. But the utter strangeness, the grim 
contrast with their former ideal happiness, made it all at first 
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unreal. Soon, however, the unreality settled into potent reality as 
day followed day without the postman ever again turning in from 
the road. 

Then sorrow, the common heritage, showed how diversely it 
grips the human heart. 

She who had lost father and brother grew visibly older and 
frailer from the outpouring of a grief that could not be restrained. 
When not actually weeping, Minna’s eyes glistened in twin lakes of 
tears, some of which she would let fall unconsciously, on the articles 
she was handling. Her.hands and lips were always aquiver, like 
the aspen leaf that trembles even when there is no wind. 

But she who was first widowed, then made sonless, moved 
dry-eyed and silent through the vacant rooms, every corner of 
which held a heart stab. Now it was a carven pipe hanging on a 
nail, now an unused trundle-bed—or a hunter’s cap perched on an 
Alpine stock. Stealthily, but surely, these dark currents of woe, 
finding no outlet, were changing into bitter waters, poisoning the 
spirit. When they beat against her heart in the stillness of both 
day and night, she did not-let them out through the eyes, as a 
woman should. And pray, she would not. Instead, she went one 
day before the thirteenth station of the Way of the Cross, as in- 
deed he had told her—and crushing the soiled letter in one hand 
and his identification-tag in-the other, cried reproachfully: 


Leet l..ccsc Mother of the Seven Wounds; 

Look, and see if thy sorrow be like to mine! 

Thou at least received thy Divine One in thy arms, 
Thy -hands robed Him for the burial! 

|g eee What have I? 

I Reve... ss a bit of metal ; 

A brass tag! 

Have I felt the dear dead on my knees? 

My man-child...... where does he lie? 

Who robed him when the vultures stripped him? 


It was the unfinished Pieta,the Christ, the Son of Mary, wrapped 
in swaddling-clothes and laid in the workshop, with all its haunting 
memories of that other Calvary, now her own, that finally made 
answer to the wild outburst. For in it this unlettered peasant 
mother, scarcely able to trace the letters of her name, read a peace- 
giving message such as human wisdom, with all its volumes could 
never teach her. Her hungering eyes had often rested on the 
vacant space where the Sorrowful Mother should have sat carved 
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from mountain oak. Suddenly the latent symbolism leaped into 
fiery letters, clear as an open scroll before the inner vision which 
Faith supplied: 


If she was sonless,...... was not this Christ motherless! 

And where was that sweet Comforter if not upon red battle- 
fields, mothering the souls of men who died conformable, as 
far as may be, to the image of her Incomparable Son? 

And this innocent victim, this Only One Whose presence 
made heaven in the workshop of Galilee, had He not suffered a 
thousand death-pangs during those three hours of shame upon 
the skull-shaped hill? 

But her own first-born...... had been snatched into merciful 
oblivion in an instant—at the flashing of a gun! 

Kennee And if she turned away in bitterness from the mute 
appeal of the outstretched arms with all their sublime significa- 
tions, where should she turn?...... And whither would such 
turning lead her? 


Such were the saving thoughts that surged through the aching 
heart, forcing open the flood-gates of pent-up grief. In that mo- 
ment a resolve was taken that bore instant fruit. Minna, in the 
house, was startled to hear her cry: “ Child, bring the little truck 
on which he would help him drag logs from the ox-cart to the 
shop!” 

Wondering, the girl obeyed. Her wonderment increased on 
finding her mother, the first moisture in her eyes, standing before 
the unfinished Pieta. She had unwound the cloths in which she 
herself had swathed the Christ after the grave had closed over its 
creator. Without a syllable of explanation she directed the girl to 
tilt the car backwards, which done, she slid the carven image upon 
the platform and took the iron handle herself, motioning the girl 
to the rear. 

With new-born energy, scorning the rocks and tangled under- 
growth that blocked the way, she dragged the heavy load to the 
top of the neighboring cliff where a mound of fresh-turned sods 
showed old Kaspar’s burial place. Again the girl, still marveling, 
held the little car rigid while the mother with zestful, indefatigable 
patience, edged the figure along until it rested, first crosswise, then 
lengthwise upon the hillock formed by the woodcarver’s grave. 
Then flat stones and bits of wood were fitted into the gaps where 
the undulating surface of the earth did not quite meet the level 
base of the statue. The chinks were next carefully sodded over, 
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until, at the end, the Christ, the masterpiece, reposed fairly, squarely 
and naturally over the folded hands that hewed it So the dead man 
supplied the pedestal, too. 

It was dusk when the unwonted task was done. Dismissing 
Minna to her evening chores, the mother seated herself on the 
projecting beam, or saddle, behind the Christ, to which the second 
figure would -have been fastened to complete the Pieta. Just at 
that moment a solitary traveler rounded a turn in the Pass and 
caught the first glimpse of this tragic compound of Art and Nature 
silhouetted against a saffron sky. 

Her posture, as she leaned motionless on one bended arm, 
was one of unconscious grace and artistic repose. She never in- 
_ tended the effect, nor was she at any time cognizant of it. That 
was far too subtle for her guileless peasant mind. But the western 
horizon, all afire with the setting sun, the tall snow-streaked moun- 
tains in the background throwing long, mysterious shadows across 
the verdant fields, and the sudden bend in the road, giving just the 
distance required for the illusion, all combined to blend the two 
subjects into such a harmonious whole as an inspired sculptor 
might turn out once in a lifetime! 

Although familiar with the best specimens of religious art 
prevalent in that land of ingenuous faith and woodland shrines, the 
traveler passed on his way lost in admiration of the wizardry 
that could imitate Nature so wonderfully—never dreaming that he 
had beheld that rarer marvel still, Nature imitating Art with such 
perfect technique as to deceive the human eye! 

Yet like as not the next wayfarer would bring the news of 
an unfinished Pieta which he had passed a few miles back—an ex- 
traordinary Christ but no Mother. And still a third brought a 
strange report. He thought, though he was not certain, that one 
of the figures had stirred as he hurried past in the gathering dusk! 


They are all correct. It ts unfinished: yet, does not she com- 
plete it? 

Every morning, duly as the sun and with the sun, she climbs 
the crooked path and, crouching over the Agonized Heart, mothers 
the motherless Christ, the while, too, holding communion with her 
own dead. For in her vision wonderful, the lorn Outcast was 
more than a symbol; the very wood, fresh from the touch of their 
hands was a tangible memorial, contact with which served as a 
sort of connecting link between them and her. At any rate, the 
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substitution, poor though it was, beguiled the pain and steadied the 
spirit. Rain, snow or mountain hail, she will be there, at least 
long enough to let the wooden beads which he had carved slip 
slowly through her calloused fingers once. Round and round the 
worn circle and round and back again those tireless fingers move, 
but ever returning to the starting-point, where, beside the cross of 
cherry-wood dangles a small, circular tag of battered brass. This 
relic she guards unceasingly, but whether as a sacred emblem or as 
a war trophy, a medal for mothers, who can tell? She has never 
said. 

Those who love her know they are performing a bootless task 
when they lead her tenderly back to the changed fireside, tended 
by the silent, gentle Minna, now come to woman’s estate more by 
tears than by years. For she will answer, with wistful, unaffected 
pathos: 

“ Suffer it now...... It will not be for long.” 

There is no hysteria in her voice, nor wildness in her eye, 
and her pulse beats as temperately as yours or mine. So no man 
has the heart to hinder her, though variously do men judge her. 

Always she returns, and will continue to return until the Angel 
of Mercy comes winging up the Pass to bid the lonely vigil— 
“ Cease.” 


TO A DEAD CHILD. 
BY JAMES B. DOLLARD, LITT.D. 


Buest youth is his—immortal youth for aye, 


With all the sweet-eyed cherubim that sing 
Around the Throne, and bask in Beauty’s ray. 

At heaven’s white gate they’ll meet him, welcoming, 
And lead him to their haunts of blissful play 

Safe in the luminous gardens of the King! 
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BY JOSEPH V. MCKEE, A.M. 


4 HE history of Law is the story of slow change as 
extensive as it has been gradual. A random glance 
shows how true this is. In Rome the rights and 
disabilities of the person depended upon the class to 
which he belonged. The emphasis, then, was upon 
Status. Today we are at the other extreme: we are attempting 
to reduce natural bonds to mere civil acts. The emphasis now is 
on Contract. In earlier times the law of retribution, /ex talionts, al- 
lowed the individual himself to avenge a wrong done him or his 
kin; today he is a mere complainant or witness, while the prosecu- 
tion and punishment is carried forward by the State. In the reign 
of Edward, the Confessor, there existed the purgation by fire and 
water. This gave way to the character avowal by twelve neighbors ; 
today, as its direct evolution, we have judgment by jury. Before 
the time of Coke, the law was in many instances inadequate in its 
judgments and immutable in its findings. To remedy these defects, 
the court of equity was established. At present equity is one of 
the most important branches of our law. 

But of all changes and developments which law has undergone, 
probably the most distinctive has been the division of law into 
Criminal and Civil procedure. Before 1201 the individual himself 
brought action for criminal offences, just as today he institutes 
suits in tort. It was realized, however, that while this initiative 
might be accorded the person in civil cases, it could not be given 
in all instances of wrong-doing. There were many cases where 
the wrong reached past the person or his property, touched vitally 
the whole social fabric and worked towards the violation of order 
and peace. For this reason the State took upon itself the duty 
of prosecuting and punishing such acts as were subversive of the 
public weal. 

In the execution of this duty, the State was unusually severe. 
Capital punishment was meted out for trivial offences and mutila- 
tions and cruel ordeals were frequent penalties. Today we are at 
the other end of the pendulum’s swing. The cry at present is raised 
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against all capital punishment. Prison life is made a frolic and 
penal servitude a pleasant vacation in environments made lightsome 
by concerts, movies, parades and receptions. The jail is now a 
clinic, and the prisoner a patient. No longer is the criminal looked 
upon as a person willfully bad, but as one who is temperamentally, 
spiritually, or physically ill, and no more to be blamed than the 
man with typhoid or pneumonia. Crime, in the eyes of the ad- 
vanced reformer, is an ailment. At most it is a reflection of 
economic conditions, a result of class struggle. 

This pernicious tendency to absolve the individual of re- 
sponsibility of his willful acts is due to the fact that the advocates 
of these ideas proclaim half truths in terms of the absolute, and 
from narrow, limited premises deduce wide, unwarranted conclu- 
sions. The extension of this modern radical view of crime and 
criminals will prove serious, in consequences that cannot fail to be 
registered in increased crime statistics and the perversion of moral 
standards. Crime cannot be eradicated or reduced in extent or 
violence by sickly mawkishness or overflow of sentimentality. 
Crime is the outcome of malice and malice is the child of the will. 
The true corrective lies in that remedy which most adequately 
reaches the individual in his inclinations and will. Upon the voli- 
tion there are many determinants at work, such as companionship 
and environment. These may be for good or evil, and, while the 
will must be aided positively by religion, it can also be assisted 
by the elimination of these external determinants, if they work 
for evil, and by their emphasis, if for good. 

In former years sociological considerations were such that in 
criminal studies the emphasis was on “ after”’ rather than on “ be- 
fore.” Means were taken to care for the criminal only after he had 
committed his offence rather than to assist him combat the wrongful 
influences to which he was subjected. The process was a simple 
one: a crime has been committed; crime must be punished; ergo, 
the penitentiary or the reformatory, which seldom reformed. The 
logic was straight but hard, and on its face correct. But when 
the causes of crime were studied, many new conclusions were 
reached and old ones seen in new lights. The results of the in- 
tensive study of individual cases with their attending circumstances 
of physical condition, heredity, environment and companionship 
opened up new regions for extensive work in the prevention of 


crime. 
The case of the Juke family, quoted by criminologists, is an 
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example. This family consisted of five sisters, mental defectives. 
An exhaustive examination of the seven hundred and nine de- 
scendants shows that only twenty became skilled workers; sixty- 
four died in the almshouse; one hundred and forty-two received 
outdoor relief; one hundred and eight were women of ill fame; 
eighteen were keepers of immoral resorts; seventy-six were arrested 
at various times charged with one hundred and seventeen criminal 
offences. 

It was the knowledge gained in this and other like cases . 
that has influenced society’s attitude toward the criminal. Had 
there been a realization that the original Jukes were mentally 
deficient, and the proper steps taken in a sane, preventative way 
to counteract the influences at work, society might possibly not 
have been burdened with these dependents. This idea has led to 
stress on prevention in crime, just as prevention is emphasized in 
the combat against disease. Crime, in a great number of cases, 
may be the reflection of mental and physical defects, of improper 
guardianship and environment, and in so far as it is influenced by 
these factors, be restrained. Moral prophylaxis, therefore, has 
pushed aside the notion that the only way to keep down crime is to 
punish the individual, or to allay action until the crime is com- 
mitted. The order, at present, is to help the individual or restrain 
him before he becomes a criminal rather than merely to incarcerate 
him after he has become one. 

In the majority of cases where crime has been committed 
by adults, it is too late to accomplish any material results by this 
method. The tree is bent beyond correction. In such instances, 
there must be no sentimentality to make crime attractive, nor silly 
exploitation of the individual in the name of “ advanced sociology.” 
It is rather in the field of juvenile delinquency that the greatest 
opportunities lie for the application of preventative measures. It 
would seem, after reflection, that the results are limited in benefit 
and extent only by the amount of care and attention given. The 
understanding that crime may be the direct or indirect result of 
material causes easily reached and readily eradicated points the way 
to a wiser, kindlier, happier way of caring for erring children and 
incipient degenerates. It turns the light upon the boy and shows 
the fearful handicap of conditions at home and of the temptations 
that beset him. It makes evident the need of someone to help him, 
of some person to win his interest and place before him bigger and 
better ideals. It justifies the attempt to win the boy from a life 
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of uselessness or crime and to give him something real and vital to 
live for. 

Such steps as these have actually been taken. The records 
show an inspiring percentage of success. During the years that it 
has been laboring to save children from crime by removing them 
from evil associations, the Children’s Aid Society of New York has 
taken twenty-eight thousand children from dangerous environment 
and placed them in carefully selected homes. Of this large total, 
eighty-seven per cent have done well; eight per cent were returned 
to New York; two per cent died; one half of one per cent com- 
mitted petty crimes and were arrested; and two and one quarter per 
. cent left their new homes and disappeared. Of these boys one be- 
came a justice of the Supreme Court, another a governor of a state 
and one a governor of a territory. There were twenty-four clergy- 
men, thirty-five lawyers, nineteen doctors, sixteen journalists, 
twenty-nine bankers and ninety-five teachers. This record is all 
the more noteworthy, when it is considered that at the time of 
their redemption, these boys were on the rapid highway to crime, 
idleness and dependency. 

An important advancement in the handling of delinquent chil- 
dren has come in the separation of the child from the hardened 
criminal. Previously, the child charged with fighting in the street, 
or with breaking a pane of glass was huddled together with adult 
criminals of all degrees. The lessons he learned, the standards he 
took as worthy of imitation and-the influences he was subjected to 
were detrimental in every way, giving him an impetus to crime and 
making him impervious to kind advice and direction. 

To prevent this, the legislators established the Children’s 
Court, and today there is no city where the youthful offender is tried 
with the adult criminal. In these new tribunals the sordid atmos- 
phere of the old general court was cleared, and new, healthy sur- 
roundings replaced the old. In the new institution the judge comes 
in closer contact with the child and assumes the role of a kindly, in- 
terested person, whose work is not so much to punish as to correct. 
Wide jurisdiction is given these judges. In New York City, chil- 
dren charged with criminal acts of whatever degree, except murder, 
are tried in the Children’s Court, even though the subject. matter 
be felonious. If the case warrants, the judge uses drastic means 
- to punish the delinquent. But in most cases where the offence is 
not serious or where it is a first lapse, the court calls in the assistance 
of the probation officer. He is the mediary between the boy and his 
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family on one hand and the law represented by the judge, on the 
other. According to the gravity of the case, the boy reports to 
the probation officer at various stated times. After a certain period 
the probation officer makes recommendations to the judge, who acts 
upon them, giving the boy complete freedom, or imposing more 
severe measures. 

The institution of the Children’s Court has been of advantage. 
But as yet it is merely an experiment that must be worked out 
on many new lines and with many of its present defects eliminated, 
before it can be accepted as a permanent good. 

Even where the court works its greatest good, the preventa- 
tive or prophylactic side is not adequately cared for. The proba- 
tion officer, because of his arduous duties, cannot enter into the 
closest relations with the child. Then, too, he receives the boy 
after the wrong has been done. There is still some agent needed to 
supplement the work of the probation officer to prevent if possible 
the need of taking the child to court at all, and to keep a watchful 
guidance over him after his discharge from probation. 

Long before the institution of the Children’s Court or the 
introduction of any so-called modern methods, our Catholic priests 
and sisters were laboring long and late in the work of reclaiming 
the wayward and helping the weak. Many times has the parish 
priest, unknown to all, acted as probation officer, and won back 
the wanderer to righteousness. The records can never tell—for 
with us such things are too sacred. for publication—the story in its 
fullness of nobility and true worth. Wonderful, far-reaching, and 
beneficial were the results obtained by these agencies. But the 
efforts were disorganized. Magnificent work was being done. 
Even greater work might be accomplished with stronger and more 
centralized organization. There was no clearing house, no central 
organization, no system. 

In 1911, Cardinal Farley took up this matter and sent the 
following letter to Father Thomas J. Lynch: 


My Dear FATHER LYNCH: 

You are hereby appointed to take charge of the work in 
connection with prisoners accused of crime in the courts, and 
to look after the parole and probation system bearing on our 
penal and reformatory institutions. Your appointment covers, 
in a word, all correction work relating to crime in the Arch- 
diocese, and authorizes you to establish and incorporate a so- 
ciety for the furtherance of this object. 
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Wishing you every blessing in your new and most important 
field as a diocesan official in this line of work, I am, 


Faithfully yours, 


(Signed) Joun M. Fartey, 
February 21, 1911. Archbishop of New York. 


Father Lynch immediately began the work assigned him and 
formed the Catholic Protective Society. From the beginning he 
emphasized the need of helping the men who come up before the 
judges in the Courts of Special Sessions. He found here a 
neglected field that teemed with opportunities to do real good for 
the unfortunates who find it hard after prison terms to start anew 
in life. And his work has been so efficiently done that today, in 
New York, there is no organization that is accomplishing so much 
for the redemption of men. 

But these efforts reached only the adult in crime. The chil- 
dren brought into court for many reasons—some serious, some 
frivolous—were not being systematically cared for. The agencies at 
work, were for the most part, Non-Catholic, or when Catholic, lack- 
ing in a strong central organization. There was a patent need of an 
active society to help the Catholic children brought before the court. 
Was it right that they should be left to the care of Non-Catholic 
associations? Father Lynch was aware of this crying need, and at 
the first opportunity organized the Catholic Big Brothers. Judge 
Cornelius F. Collins, of the Children’s Court, became the president 
of the new society, and with Father Lynch actively directing the 
work, the task of helping our Catholic children was begun. 

The method of the Catholic Big Brothers is to have a central 
organization composed of delegates from each parish, with a general 
secretary and a number of divisional secretaries. When cases come 
up, it is the work of the central body to notify the parish workers, 
who then perform the actual work of visiting the homes of the 
children, assisting the parents, and helping the child. At first the 
group of workers was small. Gradually the Society has increased 
in numbers and, by the use of thorough and efficient methods, is 
obtaining highly meritorious and extensive results. 

But in the light of the vast work which must yet be done, 
the workers now laboring are altogether too few. Over ten thou- 
sand children are brought each year before the judges of the 
Children’s Court in New York City. The records show that a 
great number of these children are listed as Catholics. Perhaps 
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the records are not fair in thus placing this odium upon Catholics. 
But if there were only one Catholic child a year brought before 
the courts, the responsibility is ours.and we cannot evade it. We 
must assume the responsibility and do everything in our power 
to keep our children from contamination, and if they fall, to take 
steps to prevent further lapses. 

On an examination of the records of the cases coming up in 
the Children’s Court, it is seen that more than ninety per cent 
should never have been brought to the attention of the court. 
An analysis shows that the children are brought to court for any 
or all of three reasons: first, because of improper guardianship; 
second, because of poverty in the home; and third, because of 
moral delinquency. 

If one study the first cause, that of improper guardianship, 
one will see the injustice done the child by bringing it to court. 
The fault is not the child’s—it is wholly the fault of the parents. 
If a systematic survey of each parish could be made, and in- 
formation gained of parents who are not fulfilling their duties 
towards their children, advice, friendly intervention, spiritual pres- 
sure and other preventative measures might be employed to keep 
the child from the police court. Prompt action might save many 
children from the evils that follow parental laxity and moral un- 
fitness. This work need not be left to the parish priest—he has 
already much to attend to. The laymen, properly organized, could 
do this efficiently and easily. This task of helping the children is 
a golden opportunity to begin the social work which seems to have 
been neglected so long. 

The second cause which leads the child before the court, 
that of poverty in the home, can easily be reached. At present, as 
soon as any Catholic child is brought before the court, the pastor 
of the child is notified by a member of the Catholic Big Brothers 
of the details of the case, with a request that home conditions be 
investigated. Besides, Father Lynch tells us “in family cases 
and cases remanded for examination, our own agents interest them- 
selves in the home conditions and secure very often the sanction of 
the court so to remedy matters as to preserve the integrity of the 
home, keep the children out of institutions, and restore proper 
family life. Not more than ten per cent of our children have been 
sent to institutions since our work began.” 

The St. Vincent de Paul Society is now an important factor 


in this work of relieving conditions in the home of the poor. 
VOL, CIV.—34 
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During the past year The Particular Council of New York gave 
relief to ten thousand eight hundred and nineteen families consist- 
ing of forty-three thousand seven hundred and seventeen persons. 
The number of visits to the homes of the poor were sixty-one thou- 
sand seven hundred and thirty-four. Situations were secured for 
nine hundred and sixty-one people. Besides distributing clothing, 
the Society expended ninety-six thousand two hundred and five 
dollars. This is a record that cannot be praised too highly. 

In the third division, that of moral delinquency, lies the 
greatest field for true Christian labor. Judge Forster, of Chicago, 
in analyzing the question of juvenile delinquency, divides children 
into four groups: first, those so strong as to resist all temptations; 
second, those susceptible of being influenced by evil association; 
third, those criminally inclined, who yet may be trained and in- 
fluenced so as to live a fairly good life; fourth, those incorrigibly 
criminal, who seldom or never yield to better impulses. Of these 
four classes, the first and last are beyond the scope of the work of 
the Big Brothers—the first because the members of this division 
do not need moral assistance, and the last because something 
stronger than moral suasion is necessary to inhibit their criminal 
tendencies. But we can and should bend every effort to help those 
of the other two classes lead wholesome lives. This work is being 
done in a praiseworthy manner by the Ozanam Association. As an 
adjunct to the work of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, these zealous 
men set out to save the Catholic boys of the city. They have built 
up seven clubs for boys in the densely populated districts of the 
city. The records show that the aggregate attendance for the past 
year was one hundred and thirty-five thousand eight hundred and 
ten. When the Ozanam Association is keeping such a large number 
of young men and boys actively engaged in healthful exercises and 
sports, its influence for good cannot be mistaken nor its powers 
rightly estimated. 

The forces that are now at work are accomplishing worth 
while results in the face of great handicaps. But the number of 
workers, especially in this particular field must be increased. The 
need is clear and the duty well defined. Can Catholic laymen sit 
idly by and watch others gather in the fruits that should be 
theirs? 

The other organizations laboring to save the child are active 
and well supported. The Protestant Big Brothers, founded by 
Mr. Ernest K. Coutler in 1904, are doing extensive work. Their 
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report for 1915 shows that there are two hundred and seventy- 
three men pledged to visit a Little Brother at least twice a month, 
and to report progress monthly. During the past year seven hun- 
dred and five new cases came up and were handled successfully. 
One hundred and seventy-seven boys were referred to other organi- 
zations better able to take care of them; twenty-three boys were 
removed from bad environment by placement in private homes and 
schools, one hundred and forty boys secured employment. Since 
the movement began, five thousand and eighty-nine have been helped 
to lead better lives. 

In 1909, the Jewish Big Brothers Association was founded by 
Mr. Alexander H. Kaminsky. It began with five members and 
has now two hundred and fifty. In 1914, the Society had charge 
of four hundred and ninety-three individual Little Brothers. 
Of these three hundred and eighty-four were supervised by 
Big Brothers, and one hundred and nine were helped directly 
through the supervision of the executive officers of the associa- 
tion. 

The principle that is actuating the Non-Catholic Big Brothers 
is most praiseworthy and commendable. But despite this, we must 
face the question, ‘“‘ How can a Catholic boy, who is wayward, be- 
cause he has neglected his religious duties, be brought to a realiza- 
tion of those duties by those who do not know or are not in sym- 
pathy with the boy’s religion.” The dearth of religious instruc- 
tion among children brought before the courts is appalling. Over 
fifteen per cent of the cases in the Children’s Court show that all 
religious influence stopped with the Sacrament of Baptism. Who 
can supply the needed training, except those in sympathy? Morality 
can never find a secure foundation on pagan ethics, nor can per- 
fection of life be accomplished by philanthropy. The only real 
preventative against moral disease is religion. The children, for the 
most part, who come up before the Children’s Court are there be- 
cause their parents have neglected their religious duties. Who can 
take the place of these parents? Can we find an adequate substitute 
in a Non-Catholic? 

This work of child redemption is ours. Our Catholic laymen 
have come together in the St. Vincent de Paul Society, and have 
perfected an organization that is quietly but efficiently helping the 
poor. There is no society of laymen that is accomplishing so 
much Christ-like good. But why should our Catholic laymen stop 
here? After all, is not the soul of a single child of greater value 
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in the eyes of God than the temporal welfare of the poor? Can 
we, who have our heritage of faith, let others show us the way in 
caring for the spiritual welfare of our children. 

A’ great advance in criminology came with the realization of 
the wonderful good that can be accomplished by prevention. This 
is startlingly true of children. The records show that there is 
an urgent need of strong, persistent, organized efforts to save some 
of our Catholic children from waywardness, and lives of crime 
and sin. The most efficient vehicle offered at present to accomplish 
this work is the Catholic Big Brother Movement. The work that is 
now being done is magnificent, but limited because the workers are 
few. In the light of the great good that can be accomplished, and 
the urgent need of such work, persistent, widespread efforts should 
be made to coordinate all the forces working in the field of child 
welfare, and build up an organization adequate and efficient to cope 
with present and future situations. This work must be done. 
There is none who can do it so well as the Catholic layman. 

In a land of many conflicts, he who listens can hear the crying 
of two voices. One is the cry of Christ and it comes ringing down 
the ages: “ Suffer the little children to come unto Me.” And 
the other? It is the cry of the child itself. Will our Catholic lay- 
men answer to the call? 























QUIS DESIDERIO.. 
BY THOMAS WALSH. 


Dark and vast are Thine outer walls, 
O King of Light! 

Weary the desert; the parched wind crawls 
Toward the pools of night. 

Over Thy close there is music stealing. 
Is it Thy revel, Lord, or the calls 

Of my childhood’s dreaming? Is it the pealing 
Of angel spires, the fever’s blight? 


Some rose immortal there must bloom 
By fountains clear, 
That waves of such ineffable perfume 
Should reach me here! 
Cool on my brows I feel their sprinkle, 
Here in the dust of my outer gloom 
Where the stars themselves seem drops that twinkle 


In truant spray o’er the sky wastes sheer. 


Their hyssop melts through my soul. Perchance 
She scatters there 

Some old love-sign, some token—she whose glance 
Makes consecrate and rare 

Life’s dawns and twilight—whose worn hands imploring 
Are constant raised ’mid all Thy joys’ expanse 


For me remembered still in her adoring, 


She of the silvered, even-parted hair! 








Hew Books. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN MARSHALL. Volumes I. and II. By 
Albert J. Beveridge. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $8.00 net. 
Few books have had a better warrant than this life of our 

most famous jurist. All too little is generally known of a career 

that was aglow with human interest and vibrant with a force still 
felt in the national consciousness. For most Americans, John 

Marshall is one of our first great men, because he was one of our 

first Chief Justices. In the popular mind, he stands at the portals 

of our history as one of a prostyle of Doric columns, a noble shaft, 

truly, strong and unadorned, fit ornament for the entrance to a 

republic. Many of his countrymen may need to be told that he 

did more than merely grace the beginnings of the nation: that he 

was a mighty prop to the new and untried state; that for a time 

he alone stayed up the shaky government and saved it from im- 

pending collapse. 

Marshall was, in point of fact, one of the men that founded 
the Union. The Supreme Court, over which Hamilton shook 
his head in despair as over a failure, he lifted from lowly im- 
potency to its present high estate in the eyes of the country and 
of the world. The Constitution, which, like a loose hoop, held 
the States together in precarious conjunction, and which untoward 
and malignant influences had already begun to shake off, became 
under his interpretation a tight and durable bond of union. The 
Constitution as we have it now is the Constitution as Marshall un- 
derstood it, expounded it, enforced it. Above all else he taught the 
people a national sentiment, with the Constitution for a text. 

The man that worked these wonders of constructive genius was, 
furthermore, an able lawyer, a gallant soldier, a powerful orator, 
an enlightened statesman, a sharp-witted diplomat, and a lovable 
soul. That Mr. Beveridge’s biography gives us what promises to 
be a complete and faithful portrait of this imposing figure is be- 
yond all doubt. 

The work is throughout a spirited narrative. There is even 
a frank touch of the dramatic in the recital of events. The first 
words of the text, “The British are beaten! The British are 
beaten!’ set the scene of Braddock’s defeat for the entrance of 
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the spirit of American self-dependence and of the hero of the 
story. Thereafter the interest is never allowed to flag. Par- 
ticularly stirring is the account of the Virginia Convention of 1788, 
that historic tournament of eloquence in which Marshall, at his 
first entrance into the lists, broke a lance with the redoubtable Henry 
and found a rift in the shining armor of this champion of the op- 
position. Not less absorbing is the tale of how the artless American 
diplomat met the cunning play of Talleyrand’s poisoned rapier with 
the dexterous sweeps of his strong, blunt sword. 

Yet, for all its animation, the Life is an admirable specimen 
of scientific history. It exhibits a widely-gathered but well-win- 
nowed mass of details. Every assertion of fact is scrupulously 
documented. So cautious and circumspect is the general tone, that 
it sometimes seems needlessly diffident. Once or twice, however, a 
mere opinion is permitted to masquerade as a fact. The character 
and motives of Jefferson, for instance, will likely always be a 
moot-point for historians. On these questions Mr. Beveridge ap- 
pears to pronounce with excessive confidence and undue severity. 
But in the main his judgments of men and things are dispassionate 
and fair. 

The chief excellence of the work, perhaps, lies in the careful 
record of the growth of Marshall’s mind. We witness the evolu- 
tion of his character, his powers, and his convictions. Without any 
elaborate psychological analysis, or any great show of exploring 
hidden causes, the biographer points out the influences and events 
that shaped his subject’s future. We stand by the loom in the 
weaving of a great life. We observe how circumstances conspired 
to become a providential preparation for a momentous career. 

As the two volumes conduct the narrative only as far as 
Marshall’s elevation to the chief-justiceship, we must await impa- 
tiently the completion of what is clearly a labor of love. We look 
forward with pleasant expectation to Mr. Beveridge’s picture of 
Marshall presiding, placid and masterful, over that august bench 
before which Webster was proud to plead. 


OUR HISPANIC SOUTHWEST. By Ernest Peixotto. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Ernest Peixotto, the writer and artist, has already published 
several charming books of travel and illustrated them with his own 
sketches. In this latest work, Mr. Peixotto gives an account of 
his journeyings through our Southwest, particularly his visits to the 
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old Spanish Missions and settlements scattered throughout Arizona, 
New Mexico, and along the Texan border. The pioneers of the 
Southwest, such intrepid men as Fray Marcos, Coronado, Ofiate and 
Father Kino have played a great part in American history; but 
“ Anglo-Saxon historians” says Mr. Peixotto, “ prejudiced no 
doubt by difference of race and religion, have devoted but scant 
space to them, and in the main have strangely belittled their work.” 
Therefore, when in this new book he describes with the enthusiasm 
of a discoverer his visit to San Xavier del Bac, the great church of 
the desert, or the more remote settlement of Chimayo, or the land- 
marks of the old Texan capital, he lays due stress on their historical 
significance, and sketches the thrilling stories of their foundation. 

Mr. Peixotto describes the Southwest from the point of view 
of the artist. In “ The Charm of New Orleans,” he gives a pleasant 
picture of the old French city with its Old World atmosphere. “The 
Historic Background” has an account of the discovery of Arizona 
by Father Marcos, who was sent out by the Spanish Viceroy on a 
fruitless search for the Seven Cities of Cibola, paved with turquoises 
and gold, and was the first white man to cross into what is now 
the United States by the land route. 

Father Kino, the Jesuit, is to Arizona what Father Junipero 
Serra is to California, but little has been known concerning him 
until the recent light thrown on his work by research among the 
Mexican archives. 

Mr. Peixotto pays earnest tribute to the Padres, and often 
notes with sympathy the Catholic atmosphere of many of the old 
towns, and the deep devotion of the Indians and Mexicans to their 
Faith. 

The book is entertaining reading, and an interesting contribu- 
tion to the very scanty literature of our Southwest. 


SPANISH EXPLORATION IN THE SOUTHWEST—(1542-1706). 
Edited by Herbert Bolton, Ph.D. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.00 net. 

A book that makes accessible a large body of material pre- 
viously little used by scholars has just been published. This is 
Spanish Exploration in the Southwest which is volume seventeen 
in the Original Narratives of Early American History, and which 
has been edited by Dr. Herbert Bolton, professor of American His- 
tory in the University of California. Dr. Bolton is recognized as the 
leading authority on the archives of Mexico, the history of the 
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Spanish Southwest, and the Indian tribes of Texas; in his new 
publication he has translated for the first time, seventeen of the 
original Spanish documents bearing on the history of the period. 

The four divisions of the book deal with the exploration and 
plans for the settlement of California, 1542-1620; the exploration 
and settlement in New Mexico, 1581-1605; the exploration and 
settlement in Texas, 1675-1690; and the Jesuits in Pimeria Alta 
(Southern Arizona and Northern Pinota) 1687-1710. Each group 
of documents is prefaced by an introduction, which gives a suffi- 
cient background to make the materials intelligible, sums up the 
episodes, and furnishes a bibliography, a most valuable addition 
which discloses the vastness of the unworked documents and which 
reveals Professor Bolton’s rare expert knowledge of his subject. 

In his introduction to the New Mexican documents, the editor 
shows that the founding of New Mexico was not an isolated in- 
cident, but a natural development of the northern frontier of New 
Spain. In the course of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
these frontiers expanded northeastward as well as north and north- 
west. Great interest was felt by the Spaniards in Texas, which 
was looked upon as a possible route to Florida and as a valuable 
mining country. 

Perhaps the iast division of the book is the most interesting; 
it shows that the most notable factor in pushing northward the 
frontier on the Pacific Slope was the work of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries. Father Kino, the most celebrated of all, established his 
mission near Tuscon, in 1687, and this he made his headquarters 
during twenty-four years of exploration, missionary work and 
writing. One of Father Kino’s manuscripts is printed in Dr. Bol- 
ton’s book under the title of “ Report and Relation of the New 
Conversions,” written in 1710. | 

It is interesting to hear that Dr. Bolton intends shortly to 
publish the eleventh and most important of Father Kino’s manu- 
scripts, which is his own account of his entire work and that of 
his companions in Pimeria Alta between 1687-1710, with con- 
siderable attention to California affairs. This document was dis- 
covered by Dr. Bolton in Mexico. It was used by the early Jesuit 
historians, and is the principal source of all they wrote about Kino 
and his companions, but it has been unknown to modern scholars 
and its existence actually denied. 

Dr. Bolton’s book closes with a general summary of Kino’s 
work, with documents selected to illustrate the founding of the 
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Arizona Missions. Thus are contained in this volume the great 
events in the history of the Spanish borderland from Texas to the 
Gulf of California, illustrated by rare and original papers. No 
work has appeared for many years which has so advanced our 
knowledge of the Southwest. 


EL SUPREMO. By Edward Lucas White. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co. $1.90 net. 

This is a romance of Francia, the Dictator of Paraguay, 
from 1813 to 1840, of whom the author says that he was “ without 
exception the most wonderful man ever born in either North or 
South America.” Certainly, Mr. White makes him an exceedingly 
interesting figure with whom we feel a singularly close acquaintance. 
Seldom does an historical novel appear in which the author, to all 
appearances, has actually lived in the scenes he presents; and it 
is equally rare that an elaborate character study is combined with 
so complete a picture of environment. His researches—for he 
states that the legends of Francia and the period of his first dicta- 
torship are a “treasury of material ’’—have so imbued him with 
atmosphere that it is hard to realize he was not an eyewitness to 
what he describes. 

The book, a notable achievement at any time, is especially op- 
portune just now when interest in South America is unwontedly 
active. It is well worthy the attention even of those people who 
are too busy to do much reading. 


DAMARIS. By Lucas Malet. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.40 net. 

The description of this book given on its “ jacket” states 
that it is the story of the upbringing of a girl first in India, then 
in England, where she grows up “an unusual girl, who learns in 
time much about life in a most unusual way.” Asa matter of fact, 
the action closes in India when Damaris has but lately passed her 
sixth birthday. This discrepancy seems to point to an unfulfilled 
intention on the author’s part, and coincides with the impression 
left upon the reader, who will not find in this volume sufficient 
justification for the elaborate and prolonged advance to its climax. 

Damaris is the motherless daughter of Charles Verity, an 
officer distinguished in the Indian Mutiny; his nature unites capa- 
city for fine and brave things with an extreme sensuality. The 
revelation of Damaris’ intense love for Henrietta Pereira, a married 
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woman who is about to abandon her husband for Verity, shocks 
him into full realization of his sin, and he vows final renunciation 
of all similar self-indulgence. 

Nothing that Mrs. Harrison writes can be entirely without 
evidences of her ability, but this novel does not come up to her 
usual tone. Anglo-Indian society has been a favorite field of 
fiction since the mid-Victorian era in which she has laid her story, 
and she has brought nothing new from the ground so thoroughly 
traversed. The general effect is unconvincing and laborious, the 
characters, especially Damaris herself, lack vraisemblance; more- 
over, it is not agreeable reading; there is a preponderance of some- 
thing approaching morbidity that becomes oppressive at times. 
The sequel, which, it seems, the publisher’s notice justifies one in 
expecting, may conform to the high standard Mrs. Harrison has 
set for herself and her readers. 


THE WHIRLPOOL. By Victoria Morton. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

The main intention of this novel is an attack upon the social 
system which places in the hands of a small section of erring hu- 
manity the disposition of those of their fellow-creatures who have 
been overtaken by offended law. The theme is not new, but there 
is always room for a thoughtful disquisition upon it. The present 
work, however, though not without merit, is too uneven in quality 
to be effective; a more restrained manner and a more reasonable 
story would have had better results. As it is, the straining for effect 
alienates us from the characters, and we realize little beyond the 
author’s purpose. 


REFINING FIRES. By Alice Dease. New York: P. J. Kenedy 

& Sons. 75 cents net. 

It is something of a relief to find that this title, easy to mis- 
understand, does not apply to another war novel; and it is 
pleasant to be able to say that the tale wins one’s interest. Indeed, 
it is appreciably above the average of books of its kind, written 
to supply the needs of young readers. The action takes place 
chiefly in Paris, the characters are French, and the development of 
the story is shaped by the traditions and prejudices of Parisian 
society. The plot is well constructed and dramatic. The characters 
are more lifelike than usual; Lucienne, the young wife whose lot 
is hard and perplexing, has spirit and initiative. A new touch is 
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given in the introduction of Mademoiselle de Rochefeuille, the de- 
vout old aristocrat, who uses her social position and prestige as a 
means of counteracting the evil influences that are leading astray 
Raoul, Lucienne’s husband. The book is entitled to commenda- 
tion beyond that of mere suitability for adolescent reading; it is 
capable of holding the attention of readers of maturer years. 


THE WHALE AND THE GRASSHOPPER. By Seumas O’Brien. 

Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.35 net. 

Those who enjoy the writings of James Stephens will derive 
something of the same pleasure from reading these fables, told 
in dialogues between Micus Pat and his friend, Padna Dan. They 
are deliberately and sometimes delightfully inconsequent, and many 
subjects are touched upon in their irresponsible discursiveness. 
Much of what is said by the two philosophers is clever; it is 
frequently funny, and at times the fantasies have considerable 
poetic force and charm. 


NATURE, MIRACLE AND SIN. By T. A. Lacey, M.A. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00 net. 

These lectures were delivered in the schools at Oxford dur- 
ing the summer term of 1914 under the terms of the Pringle 
Stuart Trust. The lecturer throws no new light on the themes he 
discusses, and is most unfair to St. Augustine, whose mind he 
professes to interpret. He criticizes unjustly the Saint’s notion of 
evil, and sees quips and paradoxes in the veriest commonplaces 
of Catholic philosophy. For example, he cannot understand the 
simple statement that “ supreme liberty is non posse peccare,” for 
he seems ignorant of the Catholic doctrine of the sinlessness of 
Christ and of the Blessed. 

Again in discussing nature and miracle, Mr. Lacey frames 
his own definition of nature, and then fathers it on St. Augustine, 
thereby utterly destroying the evidential character of miracles, and 
the true concept of the supernatural. 


A LECTURE ENTITLED: THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
CHURCH. By William McAfee Goodwin, District National 
Bank Building, Washington, D. C. $1.50 net. 

Mr. Goodwin styles this lengthy lecture of one hundred and 
fifty pages “a timely, impersonal, dispassionate, analytical, un- 
answerable discussion of the weaknesses and inconsistencies of the 
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Christian Science Church Organization.” While theoretically ac- 
cepting the teachings of Mrs. Eddy’s Science and Health, he with- 
drew from the Christian Science Church Organization because he 
considered its by-laws un-Christian, unjust and inconsistent, and be- 
cause the Church’s Board of Directors held “that the Church 
Manual can and shall never be amended or changed.” 

The lecturer tells us that the Church Manual deliberately con- 
tradicts Mrs. Eddy’s book; that the Church’s by-laws are by no 
means carried out in practice; that the Massachusetts Metaphysi- 
cal College has only one teacher and can never have more, while 
its course consists of but one week’s lectures every three years; 
that the total number of professional practitioners throughout the 
world is five thousand six hundred and sixteen, four thousand nine 
hundred and eighty-six of whom are women; and that Christian 
Science dishonestly claims to be a revival of primitive Christianity. 


FRIENDS OF FRANCE. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00 net. 

At the outbreak of the European war a band of intrepid young 
Americans left the United States to become ambulance drivers in 
France. With ten Ford ambulances, whose bodies were made of 
packing boxes, they began the unselfish and heroic work of caring 
for the wounded. Magnificent work at Saint Pol, Abbeville, Me- 
ville and Hesdin won for them higher honors and more dangerous 
work. Upon receipt of more adequate equipment, they extended 
their sections along the whole front, and performed efficient service 
on the Aisne, in Lorraine and at Verdun. 

After two years of active participation on the battlefront these 
young men thought their experiences worth giving to the world. 
In, short respites from service they wrote and edited the thrilling 
story of the two years of war and their part in it. The subject 
matter of the volume is epic in scope and soul-stirring in detail. 


DOING THEIR BIT. By Boyd Cable. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co. $1.00 net. 

Mr. Cable had spent a year at the British front during the 
most crucial period of the war—at the time when the’ Allies were 
attempting to hold their positions in the face of severe odds. With 
the other troops he had experienced the disappointment which swept 
over the armies in France at the shortage of ammunition and other 
evidence of British incompetence. He returned to England later, 
and his first work was to see how the people at home were “ doing 
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their bit” to cope with the problem of providing adequate war 
supplies. He was so pleased with the whole-hearted and efficient 
work being accomplished that he felt he should tell this message 
to the front. Doing Their Bit, therefore, is a summary of what 
the English at home are doing to codperate with the soldiers in the 
trenches; how factories, where formerly were manufactured clocks, 
pianos, gramophones, and bottles, are now transformed into muni- 
tion works; how thousands of women are taking the places of the 
absent men at the lathes and testing machines. 


POTENTIAL RUSSIA. By Richard Washburn Child. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

Soon Russia, the land of one hundred and seventy millions, 
who are experiencing a great national and economic awakening, 
will lay aside its wooden bowl and spoon, and replace them with 
ones of silver. At the close of the present war, which has brought 
about a rejuvenation of the best of the Russian characteristics and 
an elimination of many national blights, the people will turn their 
energies to the development of their land. Mr. Child, in his well- 
written book, points the way that America must take if she is to 
succeed in helping develop this land of unlimited mineral and agri- 
cultural wealth. 

Mr. Child states that this war is transforming the Russia that 
was narrow and suspicious into a nation of new ideals. The sacri- 
fice of her sons has emphasized the peasant’s love of country. The 
movement of the armies is educating the village-bred youth to larger 
prospectives. The abolition of vodka has paved the way to greater 
thrift and better living. The migration of ten million refugees has 
evoked wider sympathies and greater concentration of action. » 

Potential Russia is well done—both in presentation and in- 
terpretation. 


“THE GATE OF ASIA.” By William Warfield. New York: G. 

P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

The region that marks the boundary between Asia and Europe, 
the land whose plains and mountains have been the battleground 
of the struggle between the civilizations of the East and the West, 
Mr. Warfield calls “ The Gate of Asia.” He tells a very interesting 
story of a journey through it from the Persian Gulf to the Black 
Sea. He traveled up the Tigris to Bagdad, thence to Babylon and 
Kurdistan, through Bitlis, the gate of Armenia, and finally to Urmi 
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and Tobriz, the chief cities of Azerbaijan, the Persian province. 
The subject matter of the volume is vastly interesting, dealing, as 
it does, with the region whose history carves the names of Daniel, 
Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus the Great, Genghis Kahn, Nadir Shah, 
Alexander the Great, Xenophon and Emperor Julian. The author 
adds to this inherent interest by giving the story of his travels in 
a clear narrative that never drags. His knowledge of the history 
of the places visited is extensive, and does much to interpret the 
present positions of these countries. 

Mr. Warfield has given us a scholarly work. It is well edited 
and profusely illustrated. 


DEAD YESTERDAY. By Mary Agnes Hamilton. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $1.50 net. 

This novel has exceptional merit and distinction of character. 
It is a poised and deliberate study of reactions of the war upon a 
section of English society effected with a high degree of literary 
ability, and taken from an angle that places in an unusual perspec- 
tive the subject of pacifism. This cause, damaged as it has been by 
zealots who base their pleas upon an undignified, irrational senti- 
mentality, or the yet more ignoble ground of utilitarianism, is now 
presented in a manner that commands respect. 

The action begins a year before the war. We are introduced 
to a large group of people of the upper classes, some wholly of the 
social world, some following professions; all, with a few excep- 
tions, more or less tinged with the modern “ disease of death,”’ as 
it is called by Hugh Infield, the keen-eyed onlooker: tired of life, 
they have in seeking sensations played with their emotions until 
these are unconsciously half-atrophied. The chief personage of 
this set is Nigel Strode, editor of a popular journal, under forty, 
clever, attractive and volatile. At the end of a year he has be- 
come engaged to Daphne, daughter of Mrs. Leonard, an author 
of considerable reputation and a pacifist. 

Then comes the war. It is through individuals that the author 
discloses and establishes her position, but she makes one deviation 
of unforgettable quality. There has not yet appeared anything more 
vividly impressive than her picture of London during the early 
days of August, 1914: the unrest, the vague dread, the streets 
thronged with people waiting, for they knew not what decree from 
the controlling powers, their faces “blank, puzzled, apprehensive.” 
That they were “ incapable of initiation, infinitely capable of sug- 
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gestion or response” accounts for their transformation into a 
mob of howling enthusiasts at the bidding of the government and 
the press. Skillfully, without haste or violence, Miss Hamilton 
transfers to the war-votaries the reproach of sentimentality and 
limited perceptions. Her pacifists, through whom she states her 
case almost exclusively, are Mrs. Leonard, Daphne and Hugh 
Infield. To them the war is an ever-present horror, a daily per- 
sonal grief. To Nigel and his set it is terrible but exalting, en- 
tailing no personal unhappiness. So fired with its glory is Nigel 
that Daphne laments her inferiority in that she cannot shake off 
her mother’s teachings, but is every day more confirmed in them. 
Nigel pays scant respect to such uncongenial reflections as are given 
by the taciturn soldier, Captain Toller, who returns from the front. 
He is irritatingly sober and definite, and does not “ see any sense 
in sentimentalizing.”” However he goes back to France and is: 
killed in action. This is the fate Daphne has dreaded for Nigel; 
such will be the price he will pay for fidelity to his convictions. 
The bitter truth gradually dawns upon her that he has no intention 
of doing so; he will stay at home and inspire recruiting by glowing 
words, written and spoken. Her disillusionment is fatal, and she 
dismisses him. Against his kind the author prefers a still graver 
charge, epitomized by Infield’s words, on his return from France, 
where he has been working with a Red Cross unit. He says to 
Mrs. Leonard: “ You say London’s a Calvary? I dare say it is, 
to you, but I assure you there are thousands of so-called civilized 
people to whom it’s a Colosseum. I’ve met a handful of men who 
were fascinated by shell fire—men who'd been in it, and go back 
because they can’t keep away....They’re exceptional. But Lon- 
don is full of such people. I can understand men who seize the 
chance of death because they find life intolerable, but to do it 
vicariously as Nigel and his crowd do—no. London seems to 
me more hideous than France.” 

The book is austere and sombre and is deficient in charm; .but 
it does not lack power nor interest, which is unflagging through 
all of its closely packed pages. It can hardly attain popular suc- 
cess, and was probably not so designed. Its rightful place, how- 
ever, is permanent among the important ‘writings of the day. 
Circumstance has not laid aside its habit of irony in dealing with 
the author; the war manifestly so abhorrent to her has inspired 
her to produce something incomparably finer than anything she has 
done hitherto. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE: THE RIGHT AND WRONG OF 

OUR PRESENT DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. By John 

A. Ryan, D.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

Not merely the layman, but even more acutely, the student of 
Ethics and Moral Theology has long desired a competent treatise on 
the Catholic doctrine of property, applying the traditional principles 
of our authorities to present day problems and conditions. Even an 
intelligent student may have mastered the teachings of St. Thomas 
and St. Alphonsus, yet be quite at sea when required to apply them 
to, let us say, solving the morality of taxing the unearned incre- 
ment, or stock-watering. Hence this volume is a very valuable con- 
tribution to our Ethics library. 

The author discusses the present system of the distribution of 
wealth comprehensively, and his attitude towards it is that while 
not inherently unjust, there exist in it many abuses. For most of 
these he suggests remedies. 

He refutes ethical arguments of Single Taxers, but admits that 
the present land system is far from perfect and proposes a con- 
siderable number of reforms (pages 47, 93, 133). 

He rejects Socialism as impracticable, but declares that the 
capitalist’s claim to interest is not clearly justified by any of the 
usually accepted arguments (pages 177-186), and contends that 
the only moral justification of interest on capital is a presumptive 
one, based mainly upon the fact that the capitalist is in possession 
and that no one else can show a better title (pages 204-209). 

The business man who operates in conditions of actual competi- 
tion has a right to all the profits that he can get, but if he has a 
monopoly he has a right, generally speaking, only to the prevailing 
rate of interest on his capital, and to a fair return for his labor 
of management. 

The laborer has a right to a living wage and to more than 
this if he can get it without the use of monopolistic methods. And 
the laborer’s right to a living wage is stronger than the capitalist’s 
right to interest when the two conflict. 

It is impossible even to summarize in this brief notice all the 
important, living questions treated in Dr. Ryan’s volume. They 
are questions which should be the object of study on the part of 
every educated Catholic for on their right solution depend the peace, 
security and progress of modern society. The value of Dr. Ryan’s 
book is not alone that it throws thoughtful light upon these problems 


for Catholics, but that to the whole Non-Catholic world as well, 
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which is without definite economic principles, it will be an authori- 
tative and welcome guide. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS. By Frank O’Hara, 

Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 

As its title indicates, this book is intended as a textbook for 
beginners; and it possesses the chief requisites of a textbook. It 
is brief, clear, and to the point, without any useless verbiage or 
amplification. While intended primarily for students of the sub- 
ject, it will be found very suitable to the general reader who will, 
in all probability, be ready to concur in the definition of Economics 
as “The Dismal Science,” if he addresses himself first to the 
bulky tomes which profess to treat the matter in extenso. Here 
even the cursory reader may obtain a good grasp of the elements 
of such problems as exchange, distribution, socialism, and the Single 
Tax. The questions of value, money, insurance, workmen’s com- 
pensation, and interest, are exposed, though briefly, in a way which 
brings out clearly the principles upon which they are to be treated 
and decided. 

Confining himself strictly to the economic treatment of his 
subject, Professor O’Hara is relieved from touching upon the 
ethical element which underlies the entire economic aspect of the 
social problem. He reasonably assumes that his readers already 
possess, or will acquire, a knowledge of the indispensable ethical 
foundation neccessary to economic speculation. 


THE NEW RESERVATION OF TIME, AND OTHER AR- 
TICLES. By William Jewett Tucker, President Emeritus of 
Dartmouth College. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50 
net. 

In the first of the series of magazine articles, gathered to- 
gether in the present book, the author philosophizes upon the new 
reservation of time, the time when the worker is no longer able 
to keep step with his fellows and is compelled to retire in favor 
of some one more efficient than himself. One of the conclusions of 
this article (the author explains that these are articles, and not 
essays) is that we have been training too much for the time when 
we are efficient parts of the machine and not enough for the years 
that will remain after our retirement from active duty. 

President Tucker is at his best in the second article, entitled 
Undergraduate Scholarship. The problems of examinations, the 
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arrangement of the curriculum, the relation of teacher to student, 
college environment and college sentiment receive masterly treat- 
ment. In explaining the reason for the lack of undergraduate en- 
thusiasm for scholarship, the author points out two facts bearing 
upon the question. These facts are, first, that in the college world, 


which he knows, the undergraduate has learned to dissociate leader- . 


ship and scholarship. 


Leadership grows out of the combination of personality and 
attainment. The proportion of personality to attainment varies 
greatly, but neither one is sufficient of itself to make a leader. 
The loafer cannot become a leader, however agreeable he may 
be personally. The athlete cannot become a leader, if he is not 
essentially a gentleman, with some recognizable intellectual 
force. When the scholar fails to reach leadership, the lack is 
somewhere in those qualities which make up effective person- 
ality—authority, virility, sympathy, sincerity, manners. Prob- 
ably the majority of real college leaders are to be found in the 
second grade of scholarship. 


Secondly, that undergraduate sentiment regarding scholarship 
is the reflection, in large degree, of the sentiment of the outside 
world regarding it. 

Other chapters are entitled The Goal of Equality, The Progress 
of the Social Conscience, The Ethical Challenge of the War, The 
Crux of the Peace Problem, and On the Control of Modern Cwwili- 
tion. In the last named article it is of interest to note the com- 
plaint that “ agnosticism is the chief cause of the present spiritual 
provincialism. The greatest possible loss which can come to 
us in our inheritances is the loss of connection with the great ages 
of faith, a loss of which we are at times apprised through our sense 
of spiritual provincialism.” 


THE CASE OF AMERICAN DRAMA. By Thomas H. Dickinson. 

Boston: _Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 

The chapters of Mr. Dickinson’s volume deal with “ The 
New Theatre,” “ The Social Sanction of Dramatic Art,” “ The 
Present Situation of the Stage in America,” “ The Theatre in the 
Open,” “ Festivals and Pageantry,” and “The Promise of Amer- 
can Drama.” Readers who anticipate finding any detailed history 
of our national drama either past or present, will be disappointed. 
It is rather Mr. Dickinson’s intention to discuss the general prob- 
lems which face author, actor and audience today. His comments 
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upon commercialism in the theatre and upon the motion-picture 
industry are distinctly thought-provoking; but perhaps most help- 
ful of all is the excellent chapter dealing with modern pageantry. 
Altogether the book is an interesting contribution to American 
dramatic literature, and a useful introduction to more detailed 
criticism on the subject. 


A STUDENT’S TEXTBOOK IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCA- 

TION. By Stephen Pierce Duggan. New York: D. Appleton 

& Co. $1.25 net. 

Dr. Duggan, Professor of Education in the College of the City 
_ of New York, has written a brief history of Education, which, as he 
himself informs us, is intended to be of practical assistance to the 
teacher in giving him a better understanding of present problems 
in education. A series of questions and of topics of study has been 
put at the end of each chapter “to suggest further study in the 
relation of the content to the problems that confront us today, and 
to make clear the manner in which past experience may help to 
clarify present theories and- practices.” 

There is little new in the volume, as every student acquainted 
with the works of Monroe, Graves and Parker will see at a glance, 
but the writer has a gift for condensation that is most helpful to 
the student. The account of early Christian education and me- 
dizeval education is most meagre, and there is very little grasp of 
the great work done by the Jesuits, the Christian Brothers and the 
other teaching orders of men and women. Indeed, the writer re- 
joices that the schools are becoming more and more securalized and 
freed from the traditions of the past and all Church control. He 
is an advocate of that impossible independent morality, which in 
our times is bringing forth an abundant harvest of unbelievers. 
We do not think the writer consciously unfair, but he is weak in 
his historical perspective, and prejudiced in his extravagant plea 
for complete secular control of education. 


NATIONALITY IN MODERN HISTORY. By J. Holland Rose, 
Litt. D. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 
Concomitant with the outbreak of the war, there was much 

talk for a time of Pan-Americanism and Pan-Germanism, of the 

possible future opposition of the Pan-Angles to the Pan-Slavs, of 
nationalism strictly interpreted according to its etymology, a com- 
mon stock, demanding that peoples who speak the same language 
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and have a common culture should be organized as independent 
states, with national boundaries and with a national consciousness. 
Dr. Rose’s interesting and thought-provoking volume considers 
the birth and growth of national feeling and spirit among the Euro- 
pean states. We may regret, with him, that this country, with its 
peculiar problems, was by force of circumstance excluded from 
similar treatment. The book is a reprint of a series of lectures, eight 
having been delivered at the University of Cambridge, the others 
before English Historical Associations. Since by far the larger 
portion thus form a course for specializing students, the method 
is historical, the line of argument inductive. The manifestations 
of national awakenings, under various unifying forces, in France, 
Germany, Spain, Russia and the Balkan States, are explained at 
some length; then “ nationality,” as a conscious, definite move- 
ment, is analyzed and commented upon. The term “ nationalism,” 
which seems to come easier to the American tongue, is anathema to 
Dr. Rose, who confines it to “ the intolerant and agressive instinct 
which has of late developed in Germany and the Balkan States.” 
In turning these pages, one is impressed with the author’s wide 
reading, with the array of significant facts he has marshaled, still 
more with the penetration with which he sees the cause, the reason 
behind the event; one is charmed by the smooth easy flow, the 
graceful touch, the instinctive feeling for the finely-turned phrase 
so characteristic of the English scholar. Lecture VI, on the 
awakening of the Slavs, is especially good. The theories here de- 
veloped have been handled before by Dr. Rose, notably in his De- 
velopment of European Nations, and in certain chapters of the 
Cambridge Modern History. 

But, with all due respect to his scholarship, it must be said 
that the temptation which besets all lecturers, and, salva reverentia, 
university professors, to strain a point to make a point, proves oc- 
casionally too strong for his power of resistance. For instance, in 
spite of Mazzini and the “ Young Italy ’’ movement, the unification 
of Italy was wrought designedly in the interest of Piedmontese su- 
premacy; why else should Cavour have said that, Italy once created, 
it remained to create Italians. Dr. Rose admits, or declares, at the 
close of Lecture V. that the Italian monarchy of today is “ largely 
the outcome of Cavour’s masterly statecraft.” Yet the tone of the 
whole lecture certainly gives the impression that unified Italy was 
achieved by a spontaneous outburst of national spirit which would 
not be denied. Again, the preface expresses the hope that the 
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treatment of questions arising out of the present conflict is as im- 
partial and objective as “ conditions” permit. The last clause per- 
haps is the saving one; certainly, it is highly improbable that Dr. 
Rose would have written in 1910, as he has written in 1916, at 
least in his selection of adjectives and adverbs. Lastly, in the con- 
cluding lecture on “ Internationalism,” the redistribution of Europe 
might not unjustly be called dogmatic, the unqualified future tenses 
rather premature; while, considering that it was addressed to an 
audience in Bristol, the exhortation to every Briton to do his duty 
that the “ ghastly fiasco of a stale-mate”’ may be averted, arouses 
the suspicion that perhaps the entrance to the recruiting office was 
not far distant from the exit of the lecture-hall. 


MORE WANDERINGS IN LONDON. By E. V. Lucas. New 

York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00 net. 

This book is a companion volume to A Wanderer in London 
which we read some ten years ago with a great deal of pleasure. 
Like its predecessor it is a guide-book of the better sort, written 
by a man of taste, who knows every corner and nook of London. 
This volume deals with the pictures of the Guildhall Gallery, typical 
churches such as St. Lawrence, St. Magnus, St. Giles, St. Ethel- 
reda and St. Albans. 


FAITH IN A FUTURE LIFE. By Alfred W. Martin. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 net. 

After falsely defining dogmatism as affirmation without valid 
evidence, and asserting his utter freedom from all authority natural 
or supernatural, Mr. Martin proceeds to dogmatize in the crudest 
fashion upon matters of which he is profoundly ignorant. With a 
wave of the hand he denies the Divinity of Jesus Christ and His 
Resurrection, and sets aside every argument for immortality that 
Christians have ever used. He falsely holds “that the sole basis 
for faith in a future life is to be found in the moral nature of man, 
in a moral experience which every human being may have.” Of 
course as an Ethical Culturist he rejects the Christian conception 
of heaven and hell, looks upon theosophy as an improvement upon 
orthodox Christianity, considers St. Paul’s teaching on immortality 
demoralizing, rejects our Saviour’s Gospel about future rewards and 
punishments as immoral, and favors his readers with the usual 
tirade against Catholicism, which he terms a “trading upon the 
hopes and fears of its subjects.” 
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THE SYRIAN CHRIST. By Abraham Mitrie Rihbany. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 

The purpose of-this volume, as the author tells us, is to give 
the Oriental background of certain Scriptural passages, whose cor- 
rect understanding depends upon knowledge of their original envi- 
ronment. Asa Syrian born, Mr. Rihbany tries to throw light upon 
many strange Eastern customs and modes of speech. He has many 
interesting chapters on speaking in parables, swearing, imprecations, 
family feasts, the treatment of guests, the market place, the house- 
top, the vineyard and the shepherds. The writer came to this coun- 
try a penniless immigrant, and lost his faith in Protestant sur- 
roundings. He is a champion of “ undogmatic” Christianity, and 
gives forth some undigested statements about the simple faith of 
Christ being changed into an authoritative creed by ambitious ec- 
clesiastics and politicians. 


BRIEF DISCOURSES ON THE GOSPEL. By Rev. Philibert 
Seebock, O.F.M. Translated by E. Leahy. New York: 
Frederick Pustet & Co. $1.25. 

We recommend to our readers these brief sermons of the well- 
known German Franciscan, Father Seebock, for all Sundays and 
Festivals of the year. They are simple, practical and devout talks, 
affording good spiritual reading for the people, and offering sug- 
gestions to priests for new sermon material. 


THE MANUAL OF NATURAL EDUCATION. By Winifred 
Sackville Stoner. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.00 
net. 

In this volume Mrs. Stoner sets forth the principles and 
methods of Natural Education, which obtained considerable vogue 
through the publication of her work on this subject a few years 
ago. The author makes some valuable suggestions regarding the 
teaching of reading, spelling, geography, history, and other 
branches; and describes the use of natural educational tools. One 
chapter deals with character building, but the one thing essential, 
religion, is absolutely ignored. Her ten commandments reveal some- 
thing of her methods: “ Never give corporal punishment; never 
scold; never say don’t; never say must; never allow a child to say 
‘I can’t;’ never refuse to answer a child’s question; never frighten 
a child; never ridicule or tease a child; never allow a child to lose 
self-respect or respect for its parents; never banish fairies from 
home,” 
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THE FAIRY BRIDE. A Play in Three Acts. By Norreys Jephson 

O’Conor. New York: John Lane & Co. $1.00 net. 

This is a drama, preferably for juvenile actors, built around 
the ancient Celtic legends of a king blemished by witchcraft and the 
visit of a mortal pilgrim to the World of Fairy. It treats much 
the same theme as the author’s earlier poem, Beside the Blackwater, 
and the present work—composed partly in prose and partly in verse 
—would be an interesting novelty for performance by High Schools 
or amateur stage societies. The cast, while preferably mixed, could 
be interpreted by girls alone; and the volume is well provided with 
incidental music and suggestions for costuming and staging. 


THE CHEVALIER DE BOUFFLERS. By Nesta H. Webster. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $4.00 net. 

This memorial of the lives of the Chevalier de Boufflers and 
Madame de Sabran is neither a necessary nor a welcome product, 
written as it is for the purpose of exploiting and sentimentalizing 
over a connection maintained for years in defiance of both re- 
ligious and civil law. In resuscitating this material no new light is 
thrown upon the history of the period; the interest is wholly per- 
sonal; and although the author has handled her theme with delicacy 
her treatment does not make it worthy, nor save the book from 
a pernicious quality already too plentiful. 


THE THIRTEENTH COMMANDMENT. By Rupert Hughes. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.40 net. 

“ Thou shalt not spend all thou earnest,” is Mr. Hughes’ Thir- 
teenth Commandment—“ a most unlucky one to break.” Demon- 
strated in action, an impressive fictional sermon might undoubtedly 
be preached from this text, and the early part of the book offers 
the hope that we are to find it here; but the author has expressed 
himself too impulsively and diffusively. He has virtually written 
two novels, and in making them one he has deprived each of its 
full effectiveness: and his quick, observant brain has led him off 
upon many bypaths. There is no central point of interest, though 
the material is not lacking. A highly dramatic incident is intro- 
duced when Leila, the heartlessly extravagant wife, fearing a return 
to comparative poverty, cajoles her husband into establishing, for 
financial advantage, friendly relations with a man to whom he 
has forbidden the house. This situation is strong and significant 
enough to have borne the whole burden of the author’s intention, 
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but he dismisses it with the remark that many similar scenes are 
being enacted all over the world, and proceeds to overcrowd his 
work with incidents only mechanically connected and with reflec- 
tions and comments upon a multitude of subjects. It is all worth 
saying and said well: points are driven home with disconcerting 
sharpness, as for instance: “All America, indeed, was in a curious 
mood of horror at the slaughter and dread of its cessation.” Such 
cleverness makes it matter of regret that Mr. Hughes’ lavishness 
should result in so confusing and leveling the values that a definite, 
lingering impression is rendered impossible. 


FROM CONVENT TO CONFLICT. By Sister M. Antonia. Bal- 
timore: John Murphy Co. $1.00. 

This account of the invasion of Belgium, by one of the nuns 
of the Convent of the Filles de Marie, Willebroeck, is written with 
a purpose best explained in the author’s words: “Any profits de- 
rived from its favorable reception by the reading public or the 
charitably inclined are to be devoted to the reconstruction and repair 
of our school and convent, damaged during the engagement at the 
Fortress of Willebroeck, or for the establishment of a sewing 
school, with a lace-making department, for young women in Amer- 
ica or England, as our Reverend Superiors may decide.” The 
piteous story is told with attractive simplicity and directness, and 
the Sister maintains a tone of charitableness during even the most 
harrowing parts of her tale. Those who buy the book with a view 
to aid its purpose will find themselves rewarded by its interest. 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1o15. Edited by Edward J. 

O’Brien. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50 net. 

This volume contains twenty “best short stories” selected by 
Mr. O’Brien from forty-six American periodicals. In a brief In- 
troduction he gives a good estimate of the year’s achievement in 
the short story, and maintains rightly that American writers easily 
excel in this literary form. In an Appendix we find an Index of 
Short Stories for 1914 and 1915, marked by one, two or three 
asterisks according to the editor’s estimate of their value. No two 
critics would agree about the relative worth of the twenty-two hun- 
dred stories judged by Mr. O’Brien, but everyone will admit that 
he is an expert in selecting stories distinctive for both substance 
and form. We look forward with pleasure to his Best Short 
Stories of 1916. 
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ARLO. By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. Brookline, Mass.: The 

Riverdale Press. $1.00 net. 

Every boy will enjoy this thrilling story of Arlo’s wanderings 
in the beautiful valley of the Ker. A strolling fiddler adopts this 
runaway: child of nine, and initiates him into all the mysteries of 
the woods and mountains. The boy soon learns how to handle a 
rod and a gun, masters the secrets of reading and writing, and 
above all, becomes a remarkable composer and violinist. Of course 
he turns out to be the long-lost son of the exiled Duke, who comes 
finally to his own. The novel is well written, and holds the interest 
of the reader, be he young or old, from the first page to the last. 


CUPID OF CAMPION. By Francis J. Finn, S.J. New York: 

Benziger Brothers. 85 cents. 

Cupid of Campion is to our mind the best of Father Finn’s boy 
stories. It has a delightfully clean cut boy for hero, and a lovable, 
winsome girl for heroine. Both have been kidnapped by gypsies, 
and the story unfolds their adventures in the gypsy camp, and their 
rescue. Courtesy, chivalry, zeal, love of truth, purity, manliness, 
true devotion—all these virtues are taught the youthful reader 
in the most entertaining fashion. The Father Rector of Campion 
College is a man well calculated to win the hearts of the boys of the 
twentieth century. 


THE TAMING OF CALINGA. By C. L. Carlsen. New York: E. 

P. Dutton & Co. $1.35 net. 

Calinga is a head-hunter of the Philippines, who is captured 
by the Spaniards while out on a head-hunting raid. He is civilized 
by brute force, becomes to all appearances a devout Catholic, and 
marries a girl of the village. After a few years of civilization, 
which the writer identifies with brutality, lust, thievery and super- 
stition, Calinga relapses into savagery, and returns to his tribe. 
We found the story rather tiresome, its style involved, and its 
setting forced and unnatural. 


AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. Their Nature and Nurture. By 
Edwin Leavitt Clarke, Ph.D. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.50. 
This monograph by the Professor of Economics and Sociology 
at Hamilton College summarizes a study of the nature and nurture 
of American men of letters. It was suggested by Professor Alfred 
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Odin’s work, Genése des Grands Hommes, Gens de Lettres Fran- 
cais Modernes. It deals with one thousand American men of let- 
ters, all of whom were born prior to 1851, and classifies them 
according to their social, geographic and local environment, their 
education, economic condition of parents, occupation of father, oc- 
cupation of the literati themselves, early religious training, and 
birth-rank in the family of brothers and sisters. After endless 
labor in compiling statistics under these various headings, the author 
concludes: “It appears that there have been three especially im- 
portant factors in the development of American men of letters, a 
good heredity, furnishing stock capable of being developed, an edu- 
cation adequate to develop latent ability, and a social environment 
furnishing incentive to the naturally endowed and amply educated 
to turn their attention to literature.” 


A COMPANION FOR DAILY COMMUNION. By a Sister of St. 

Joseph, Toronto, Canada. 50 cents. 

Not only should encouragement be given to the faithful to 
receive Holy Communion frequently, and even daily, but also means 
should be offered that will safeguard them from routine and fruit- 
less familiarity. It is of the utmost importance that we strive to 
bring home to ourselves the graces of the Sacrament as often as 
we receive It. With a view to furnish such a means the Sisters of 
St. Joseph, of Toronto, have published a small handy volume, en- 
titled A Companion for Daily Communion. The volume is one 
that may be easily carried and is inconspicuous. It gives short 
readings, that may readily be extended into meditations, on the Life 
of our Lord, with acts of thanksgiving and of reparation; and 
other readings that are particularly adapted to special needs and 
trials of the soul. 

We recommend it as a practical and useful help to all and 
particularly to Catholic schools and academies. Copies may be ob- 
tained from St. Joseph’s Convent, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


FRENCH POLICY AND THE AMERICAN ALLIANCE OF 1778. 
By Edward S. Corwin. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. $2.00 net. 

This scholarly work is based chiefly on the five large quarto 
volumes of Henri Doniol’s Histoire de la Participation de la France 
a l’Etablissement des Etats-Unis d’Amerique. It discusses in de- 
tail the reasons that prompted the French Alliance of February 6, 
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1778, which made possible the independence of the United States. 
He shows by the correspondence of France’s Prime Minister, Ver- 
gennes, that the motive prompting French aid was not the addition 
of territory, nor commercial interests, but the enfeeblement of Eng- 
land, France’s hereditary enemy, and the hope of bringing about a 
balance of power favorable to France. 

The author describes in detail the attitude of Spain as we learn 
it from the letters of the Spanish Ambassadors, Aranda and Florida 
Blanca, the stay of Jay at the Spanish Court, the mission of the 
French Ambassadors, Gérard and La Luzerne, to the Continental 
Congress, the work of Adams and Franklin in France, and the prob- 
lems of the open Mississippi, the Western lands and the Northern 
fisheries. It is a volume that should be read by every American. 


BELLE JONES. By Allan Meacham. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co. 50 cents net. 

The dominant note of this pathetic little tale is that an ideal 
may not only exist but flourish and bear fruit under the most un- 
promising, sordid conditions. Belle Jones, the ungainly, unattrac- 
tive little heroine was one of those 'rare beings ‘“‘ whose outer and . 
inner life”—to quote Du Maurier—“ were as the very poles, 
asunder.” She was the one flower on a stunted family tree whose 
branches consisted of a worthless father, an overworked, high- 
tempered mother, an epileptic sister, and the direst poverty withal. 
But these things were softened and made bearable to Belle when 
she heard a sermon in which a poetic young minister declared: “We 
are His poems,” and told how each one could become a beautiful, 
immortal poem under the hand of God. 

The idea that she, too, could become something beautiful in 
spite of her surroundings so filled the girl that her whole life was 
changed. The story of her struggle after her mother’s death and 
the years of incessant labor to support the family, is one of super- 
human fidelity to an ideal—an ideal which shrank before no sacri- 
fice and which in the end found its perfect fulfillment. 


PENROD AND SAM. By Booth Tarkington. Garden City, N. Y.: 

Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35 net. 

The adventures of Penrod Schofield and his familiar Sam 
Williams are here published in book form just as they appeared 
from time to time in the current magazines. For the truthful 
delineation of human nature—particularly the inexhaustible re- 
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sourcefulness of the small boy’s human nature—these tales have 
scarcely been equaled. There is hardly a temptation that comes to 
a boy, hardly a longing, hardly a misunderstanding on the part 
of his elders that is not faithfully set forth in the daily round of 
Penrod’s and Sam’s life. 

What normal boy has not pined for a real “ revolaver” and 
had his full line of action mapped out should he meet a “ crook ”? 
Or who can sound the depths of yearning in his heart when he 
hears the big horn in the brass band and knows the one thing on 
earth he really wants to do is to play a big horn? And the de- 
scription of the restless Penrod under the surveillance of his father 
and mother at church is so reminiscent one can almost feel the 
strain of it after a lapse of many years. In fact, the whole book 
is so very true to life the reader is inclined to doubt that it is fiction 
at all, and that Mr. Tarkington is but giving some unedited ac- 
counts of his own boyhood. 

Altogether the book is most entertaining reading for anyone 
who knows children, and particularly for the man who has not 
forgotten the outlook of a boy of twelve. 


VOICES OF THE VALLEY. By F. McKay. New York: P. J. 

Kenedy & Sons. 75 cents. 

This little anthology of the virtues is compiled from the Scrip- 
tures, the Fathers of the Church, the Saints, and modern writers 
on spiritual doctrine. It is a book suitable for spiritual reading, and 
of meditations on the virtues of faith, hope, charity, patience, purity, 
obedience and meekness. 


THE MELANCHOLY TALE OF ME. By Edwin H. Sothern. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50 net. 

Edwin Booth, Lawrence Barrett, John McCullough, Joseph 
Jefferson. Henry Irving, Dion Boucicault, Charles Flocton, William 
Florence, Laura Keene, Kate Claxton, Mrs. Vincent and many 
other famous players live again in these vivid and interesting re- 
membrances of Mr. Sothern. The stage with all its hardships, al- 
lurements, pathos, humor, joys, sorrows and kindly charity is 
sketched here with a most sympathetic hand. 

The elder Sothern stands before us as a most lovable person- 
ality. His son tells anecdote after ancedote revealing his tenderness, 
his audacity, his elfin spirit of mischief, his pity for the poor and 
unfortunate, his love for children. He could be determined at 
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times, as we learn from the rebuke he gave a group of drunken 
English soldiers at a banquet in London. Uncle Hugh is also por- 
trayed as a veritable Don Quixote—“ a child at heart, gentle, brave, 
true, kind, generous, simple, romantic. His romantic life and his 
quaint modes of speech were enough to win him the heart of any 
child.” 

Mr. Sothern sketches his own career with its failures and its 
successes in simple, unaffected language. His last chapter on the 
art of acting with his earnest plea for a national theatre is one of 
the best in the entire volume. 


HER FATHER’S SHARE. By E. M. Power. New York: Benziger 

Brothers. $1.25. 

We do not often meet with a story whose scene is laid in 
Portugal; indeed it seems an unknown land, or is supposed by 
many to be one with Spain and, therefore, not to be distinguished 
from it. 

This attractive tale is of Portugal and the Portuguese. It is 
the story of an ancient family with its tragedy and its conservatism, 
a family whose living_faith triumphs over the vindictiveness of a 
fiery race. We meet its members in their daily life—their festas 
and their marriage customs—and note how their religion pene- 
trates and sustains all. The story is replete with action and well 
executed. 


STUDENT’S MASS BOOK AND HYMNAL. Compiled by Rev. 
W. B. Sommerhauser, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 35 cents 
net. 

This is an excellent manual of devotions for the use of stu- 
dents in our Catholic colleges and academies. It contains in com- 
pact form all the prayers for Mass and private devotions that appeal 
to young people. The hymns are arranged and selected by Rev. 
Victor Winter of St. Ignatius College, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FIRST LESSONS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. By S. E. Forman. 

New York: The Century Co. 65 cents. 

This little history is intended for beginners; the author having 
already published more than one volume concerning the story and 
government of the United States. The features which distinguish 
the little book under consideration are: the graphic manner in 
which it places before the children the growth of the country, from 
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the Atlantic to the Pacific; the social details which picture the life 
of the colonies; the industrial progress of the world to which 
Americans have not failed to make a large contribution, thus enab- 
ling the children to see that our history does not consist merely of 
a few wars and a dull succession of Presidents. 

THE WOODCRAFT GIRLS AT CAMP. By Lillian Elizabeth Roy. 

New York: George H. Doran Co. $1.25 net. 

This is a good jolly story for girls, telling about the summer 
in camp of five schoolgirls, under the care of an experienced “wood- 
crafter.” How they tramped through the woods learning the secrets 
of the living things that dwell there, how they were trained in the 
art of cooking without pots or pans, how they quarreled and made 
up again, and how they came home finally with very definite ideas 
upon the proper method of conserving health and of cultivating 
character—these are some of the things Miss Roy tells us of. Er- 
nest Thompson Seton thinks the book an admirable illustration of 
the effect of the woodcraft activities under good leadership; and 
that alone would be sufficient to class the volume among those well 
worth reading. 


BIRD FRIENDS. By Gilbert H. Trafton. Boston: Houghton, 

Mifflin Co. $2.00 net. 

As the title suggests, Mr. Trafton’s volume is intended for the 
general reader rather than for the specialist. Nevertheless, it is 
a careful, painstaking and thorough piece of work, quite well 
adapted to the purpose of teachers wishing to impart knowledge of 
birds to their pupils. In fact, one chapter is entirely devoted to 
practical suggestions for the teaching of bird-study in the schools. 
The value of birds to the community, the chief enemies of birds, the 
best way of protecting and also of attracting birds, are the general 
subjects of the author’s interesting discussion. The book is plenti- 
fully illustrated, entertainingly written and deserves hearty com- 
mendation. 


THE BOOK OF THE JUNIOR SODALISTS OF OUR LADY. 
Compiled and Arranged by Rev. Elder Mullan, S.J. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 50 cents. 

Father Mullan has compiled this manual of prayers for the 

Junior Sodalities of our schools and churches. Besides the ordinary 
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prayers for Mass, Confession and Communion, this little volume 
contains a brief historical sketch of the first primary sodality of 
the Roman College, the rules of junior sodalists, and the ceremonial 
of reception. 


LA SALLE. By Louise Seymour Hasbrouck. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 50 cents. 


This new volume of the series True Stories of Great Amer- 
icans gives a brief but satisfactory account of the wonderful ad- 
ventures and heroic achievements of the great pioneer, René Robert 
Cavelier Sieur de la Salle. The tale is a fascinating one, and can- 
not but hold the interest of the young American reader for whom 
it is mainly destined. The author tells her story well, but she 
would have been better qualified for the treatment of her subject, 
had she possessed just a little more instinctive sympathy for things 
Catholic and ecclesiastical, and a little less readiness to quote—with 
apparent endorsement—the statements of prejudiced parties. 


THE MIND AND ITS EDUCATION. By George Herbert Betts, 
Ph.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 


The Mind and Its Education is the revised edition of a work 
that has already enjoyed popularity. It discusses the practical 
bearing of the more recent findings of psychology, and makes 
pointed application of academic truth to the field of actual teaching 
and even of business. A simple style and the ready use of illus- 
tration, combined with the reasonable conservatism of the author’s 
philosophy, will recommend the book to educators. Dr. Betts does 
not intrude very often or very far into provinces foreign to his 
subject; and so the greater part of the book can be sincerely 
praised. We regret, however, that he has not a clearer idea of the 
nature of the will; and we regret again that on page three hundred 
he allows himself to insert an inane paragraph on the subject of 
religion. 


THE RISING TIDE. By Margaret Deland. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.35 net. 

Mrs. Deland gives us here a story of applied feminism. Her 

young heroine, Frederica Payton, is on the crest of the rising tide 

of thought among women that would sweep away as absurd shackles 

’ the conventions and traditions of past generations, asserting strenu- 
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ously the right, nay, the duty, of every woman to develop her 
individuality. Independence of thought and of occupation Fre- 
derica feels necessary to her, and she adopts a business career, 
despite the distress and disapproval of her mother and the rela- 
tives of mature years. The author’s view is wide and tolerant, 
and she presents her modern example impartially; at all events, 
if any objection is to be filed, it is not from the “ advanced ” ranks 
that it should proceed, but from those who may well feel that 
the older women introduced do not fairly represent their gen- 
eration. Frederica’s abilities and achievements, her real warmth 
of heart and resourcefulness are set forth more sympathetically. 
It is a faithful transcript of life, and if the interest with which 
we follow Frederica’s adventures is more of the brain than of the 
heart, the fault is with the type, not the author. In her final sur- 
render to the power of love, complete as that of any mid-Victorian 
maiden, there is a subtle hint of the impermanency of this phase; 
and it is probably not without full consideration that Mrs. Deland 
selected her title that bears with it a responding suggestion of an 
inevitable ebb. 


HE Ideal Catholic Reader Series has reached the Sixth Num- 
ber. There is no indication that this will close the list, although 
usually a series of readers does not go further. The selections are 
well within the powers of children of ordinary Sixth Grade age, 
and wisely chosen. We think, however, that the story of the Pas- 
sion might have been made a little longer, so as to include the 
Seven Words on the Cross. 
The binding is plain and durable; the books are the publication 
of the Macmillan Company and sell for sixty cents each. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 


We have received from James H. Barry Co., of San Francisco, the Index 
to Volumes II.-IV. of Father Englehardt’s The Missions and Missionaries of 
California. 

The Michigan Historical Commission of Lansing sends us two pamphlets 
by Right Rev. Monsignor Frank O’Brien: Forgotten Heroines, which tells of 
the service rendered by the Michigan Sisters of the Holy Cross in the Civil 
War, and Two Early Missionaries to the Indians, which gives a brief sketch of 
Lady Antoinette von Hoeffern and Father Frank Pierz who labored among the 
Indians of Michigan and Wisconsin some eighty years ago. 


VOL. CIV.—36 
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FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. = 


Legons de Morale (Deuxiéme Edition), pp. 144; Legons de Psychologie 
et de Théodicée, pp. 142; Legons de Logique (Deuxiéme Edition), pp. 114. 
Par l’Abbé Arthur Robert, Professor de Philosophie a l'Université Laval, 
Quebec. (Quebec: Imp. de l’Action Sociale Limitée.) Of these three excellent 
little textbooks two carry the approval implied in a second edition. The first 
editions have found favor widely with the teaching communities of Canada. 
Uniform in character, each volume is a neat, well arranged, succinct presentation 
of the scholastic philosophy in its special subject. Obviously, as we may judge 
from their size, the treatment is elementary and condensed, providing for the 
professor of the classes that may use them a generous margin for development. 
When, for example, “the false systems on the fundamental distinction between 
good and evil” are disposed of in about three hundred or three hundred and 
fifty words, evidently condensation is carried to its extreme limit. With so 
little space to dispose of, the author might, with advantage, have omitted for 
the purpose of dwelling upon questions of more actual importance, certain topics 
which, practically speaking, are at present obsolete. Nobody, for example, 
defends today the practice of duelling. In the treatment of this topic space 
could have been economized that might have been profitably devoted to other 
subjects that are too briefly dismissed, for example, Socialism, or lying, or per- 
jury, which are not treated at all. The volume treating of two such extensive 
subjects as Theodicy and Psychology is necessarily a mere skeleton outline; 
but as such it is methodical and clear. The best of the three is, we judge, the 
Legons de Logique, and its excellence lies in the section devoted to Formal 
Logic; it is admirably clear, well arranged, and comprehensive. 























Recent Events. 


The Editor of THe CATHOLIC WoRLD wishes to state that none 
of the contribuied articles or departments, signed or unsigned, of 
the magazine, with the exception of “ With Our Readers,” voices 
the editorial opinion of the magazine. And no article or department 
voices officially the opinion of the Paulist Community. 


The most noteworthy feature during the 

Great Britain. past weeks is the changes that have taken 
place in the political and military personnel 

of many of the warring powers. That, in Great Britain, is the most 
important of all, both in itself and because that Power is, by the 
service which she is rendering to the Allies by means of her navy 
and of the financial aid which she has given to them, an essential 
element in the resistance which is being made to Germany’s effort to 
conquer. Mr. Asquith’s resignation was not the result of any 
sudden movement. For many months it was becoming ever more 
_and more evident that the Cabinet, of which he was the head, was 
not suitable to the circumstances of the time. The Ministry which 
preceded the Coalition was, by its traditions and sentiments, devoted 
to the maintenance of peace almost at any price, as is proved by 
the course which it took during the Bosnia-Herzegovina crisis, the 
two Balkan Wars, and the readiness with which it fell in with 
Mr. Bryan’s arbitration efforts, to say nothing of its persistent 
endeavors to avert the present War. So clearly is this the case 
that no efforts to obscure it can ever be successful. The attempt 
made by that Ministry to secure the ratification of the Declaration 
of London, which crippled Great Britain in the exercise of her sea- 
power, is another evidence of the extent to which it was swayed by 
pacific tendencies. Of this Ministry, as of the Coalition Ministry 
which succeeded it, Mr. Asquith was the animating spirit, and set 
as he was upon peace lines, he found it hard to adapt himself to 
conditions which required a diametrically opposite line of conduct, 
quick decision and willingness to run risks. The consequence was 
that he had to be driven into the adoption of the necessary measures, 
and driven, in several cases, when it was too late. It is said in 
Germany that they were able after the War broke out to import 
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supplies sufficient for two or three years because of Great Britain’s 
dilatoriness in enforcing the blockade. Cotton was not made con- 
traband until more than a year had elapsed. 

By the very nature of the case a Cabinet of twenty-three mem- 
bers could not reach prompt decisions. Every important question 
has to be debated and a-practically unanimous settlement arrived at. 
This involved, of course, great delays, which were at times fatal. 
It is true, indeed, that the conduct of the War had been intrusted 
to a smaller Council, but this was not independent of the Cabinet, 
and might be interfered with. The longer the War went on the 
more evident became the evils of procrastination and indecision. 
Many questions were calling for settlement, such as the way of 
raising more men for the continuance of the War, the reorganization 
of the admiralty, the new German submarine campaign, in- 
creasing the production of food at home, food control and preven- 
tion of waste. The Government’s proceedings were rapidly becom- 
ing a laughing stock. To remedy these evils Mr. Lloyd George 
insisted, under threat of resignation, that the conduct of the War 
should be intrusted to a small Council which should have full 
powers to do everything necessary to win. From this Council Mr. 
Asquith was to be excluded. To this the Premier would not con- 
sent, and gave in his resignation. This was accepted by the King. | 
Mr. Bonar Law, the leader of the Unionists, was, according to 
precedent, intrusted with the task of forming a Ministry. This 
task he declined; whereupon Mr. Lloyd George being summoned, 
accepted the office and has formed a new Government on lines 
never attempted before. A War Council has been created, made up 
of five members, the sole work of each of whom, with one excep- 
tion, that, namely, of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is to devote 
himself to the conduct of the War, sitting daily for this purpose 
and having no departmental duties to divert his attention. The 
Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, naturally presides over this 
Council, but has not the power of a Dictator, such as the papers 
have endowed him with. On the other hand, the Council is not 
responsible to the Cabinet, and will without intervention make use 
of all the powers of the Government, and will seek directly from 
Parliament any further powers which it may require for the more 
energetic conduct of the War. One of the five members of this 
select body is the Leader of the Labor Party, a thing which indicates 
the influence now exerted by the workingman in the Councils of the 
nation. The presence of Lord Milner in the Council of Five shows 
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the unifying effect which the War has produced; for no two men 
were more opposed to each other than were Mr. Lloyd George and 
Lord Milner. It was the excellence of the latter’s administration 
in South Africa which has been the ground of his being called upon 
in the present emergency. 

Viscount Grey, who has been Foreign Minister through all 
the changes which have taken place since the first Liberal Cabinet 
was formed in 1905—the only Minister who, in fact, has held the 
same office during that whole period—has no place in the new 
Ministry. The loyalty to Mr. Asquith, which made so many other 
Ministers resign, doubtless induced him to take the same step. 
Another reason, however, existed. Dissatisfaction with the course 
of events in the Balkans is keen and widespread and the disasters 
which have followed upon the mistakes in the negotiations are laid 
at his door. His successor at the Foreign Office is Mr. Balfour, 
and this is the one appointment which is most severely criticized 
in the new Ministry, and for the same reasons. His administration 
of the Admiralty, of which he was the First Lord, has of late not 
been characterized by the requisite energy. He had let the German 
submarines get out of hand in the new campaign which they are 
now waging, although in the first they had been completely van- 
quished. The Channel raid had also a great effect, so that little 
surprise was felt when the First Sea Lord was superseded by Sir 
John Jellicoe, hitherto Commander-in-Chief of the Navy. Mr. 
Balfour has now himself been superseded, or perhaps it would be 
better to say transferred, and to an equally important office. Doubts 
about his capacity, although felt, are mitigated by the fact that he 
was for many years associated with his uncle, Lord Salisbury, 
in the conduct of foreign affairs and that it is in consequence a 
subject with which he is familiar. Mr. Balfour is succeeded at the 
Admiralty by Sir Edward Carson, a man whose energy no one 
will question. With Sir John Jellicoe as First Sea Lord, Sir Ed- 
ward Carson as First Lord, and Sir David Beatty in command 
of the Grand Fleet events of importance may be anticipated. 

The pressure of the War has brought about some changes which 
in calmer days it would have taken many years to effect and others 
which never would have happened. Of the former is the institu- 
tion of a Minister of Labor, to which one of the Labor members is 
appointed. The exact scope of his activity has not yet been ascer- 
tained by the writer of these notes, but it forms yet one more 
evidence of the power of the workingman. The relations between 
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capital and labor are, of course, a cause of great anxiety not merely 
at the present time but even to a greater degree for the time which 
is to follow. The whole of the future depends upon the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of peace between these two contending 
factions. To pay the interest on the immense debt which Great 
Britain is now incurring will involve vast extension of commercial 
activity, an activity which has been crippled and limited by the 
conflicts which have hitherto been so frequent. Doubtless it is in 
view of this that it has been thought fit to admit into the Cabinet 
a representative of the claims of the workingman. 

A Food Controller and a Shipping Controller are each members 
of the new Ministry. These appointments testify to the straits to 
which the dwellers in Great Britain have been reduced. A great in- 
crease has taken place in the cost of living due to the restriction of 
imports. This, in turn, is due to the loss of ships, owing to nearly 
fifty per cent having been commandeered by the Government and 
in a minor degree to the submarine campaign. Among workingmen 
the feeling is strong that the high cost is due to what is known 
as “ profiteering,” that is, the enhancement of the price by specu- 
lators and cornerers of the market. The new Controller of Food 
will, by the powers conferred by a recent Act, be able to regulate 
prices and inflict upon such offenders, if such there be, suitable 
punishment. | 

The future of education has been provided for not by the insti- 
tution of a new Ministry, but by the unheard-of appointment of 
a Minister who has never been in Parliament, nor taken any part 
in political affairs. The experience of the past two years has con- 
vinced the English people of the necessity of a radical reform in the 
national system of education. Too little attention has been given 
to the practical sciences, too much to classical studies. For the 
commercial conflict which is to come the necessity of a change of 
methods is seen to be necessary. For some time Government Com- 
missioners have been studying this subject; the putting into prac- 
tical effect of their recommendations by an expert is the reason for 
the new appointment. 

Efficiency, in short, is the end and aim of the new Cabinet: 
first in the conduct of the War, and then in the almost equally diffi- 
cult time which will follow upon the conclusion of peace. For this 
end party lines have been set aside. Most of its members indeed 
are Unionists but the Prime Minister is a Radical of Radicals, 
while in the new War Council there are three Unionists to two 
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Radicals. Mr. Asquith and his Liberal supporters will give to the 
new Ministry a whole-hearted support, reserving, however, the 
right of a criticism. This, when it is done in no factious spirit, 
is more of a help than a hindrance, and prevents many mistakes 
from being made. There are those who think that the Coalition 
would have been more successful if it had to satisfy a reasonable 
opposition. 


In France changes similar to those made in 
France. England have taken place. General Joffre, 
who seemed a fixture, has not been replaced, 
for he still remains Generalissimo of the Armies but. has been 
made the technical adviser of the Cabinet, while General Nivelle 
has been made the Commander of active operations. The cam- 
paigns against the German army have been conducted with consum- 
mate ability by “ Papa” Joffre, as he is affectionately called by 
his soldiers, but it would seem not with the energy which the country 
is now calling for. ‘“Nibbling at the enemy” was the characteristic 
of his policy. France now wants something more. This, at least, 
seems to be the secret of the recent changes: but as these changes 
were preceded by a secret session of the French Parliament which 
lasted for six days, the world is left more or less in the dark as to 
the real nature of the situation. It is to be hoped that the factious 
spirit which has been so deleterious to the country is not in process 
of reviving, nor that jealousy of the Executive which is so powerful 
and which tends towards the crippling of the experienced generals 
who are in charge of the operations. 

An even more far-reaching change has been the creation of a 
Council of Five, similar to that which has been formed in England, 
for the more energetic conduct of the War. Powers greater than 
those possessed by the English Council are said to have been claimed 
by it. The necessity of having recourse to the Legislature in order 
to give to the decrees of the Council the validity of laws is denied 
by this newly created body. To this claim M. Clemenceau, with a 
considerable body of supporters, is offering a fierce opposition. 
Signs of division of this kind fill France’s friends with some degree 
of apprehension. 

Of the Council of Five, M. Briand is the President, and within 
its ranks remain two members of the former Cabinet, M. Ribot, 
the Minister of Finance, and M. Albert Thomas, Minister of Fabri- 
cation Nationale, including his former office of Minister of Muni- 
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tions to which is added Minister of Transportation. General Ly- 
antey, who has become distinguished for his efficient administration 
of Morocco, is the new Minister. General Nivelle’s assumption of 
the command has been signalized by a renewed offensive at Verdun, 
which has resulted in the Crown Prince’s army being driven back 
a distance of two miles with the loss of many prisoners. 

The recently issued loan has proved a great success not merely 
in the sum voluntarily subscribed (eleven milliard and three hundred 
and sixty million of francs), but also in the character of the sub- 
scriptions. While the banks, acting patriotically, took a certain 
portion of the loan without any special call from the Government, 
the bulk of the sum came from the nation at large, rich and poor. 
There were no fewer than three million subscribers, a fact which 
makes clear both the determination of the people to continue the 
war and their confidence in its result. A few madmen, as they were 
called by the Minister of Finance, had endeavored to discourage 
subscriptions on the ground that in this way the War would be 
shortened. Their efforts signally failed; all that they were able to 
accomplish was to bring down upon themselves the indignation of 
the country. The fact that the foreign trade of France during the 
first eight months of the year has increased by thirteen millions 
of dollars for imports, and four hundred and fifty millions for ex- 
ports, shows that the military operations have not engrossed all 
the energies of the country, while the religious spirit which is so 
clearly manifested by the French people is making a marked im- 
pression upon their Allies—the British soldiers. 

Many changes of officials have taken place 

Germany. in Germany. Following upon the substitu- 

tion of von Hindenburg for von Falkenhayn, 

Lieutenant-General von Stein has superseded Lieutenant-General 
von Hohenborn as Minister of War. Greater experience of the 
wants of the armies in the field is assigned as a reason for this 
change, the new War Minister having been the head of an Army 
Corps since December, 1914. The necessity for even further organ- 
ization has led to the formation of “a new department,” or rather 


the combination into one of two already existing departments. This. 


has been placed in charge of Major-General Groner, hitherto di- 
rector of field railways. Its function is to provide for the supply 
of men and munitions, and the distribution and maintenance of 
labor for war industries. 
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A more striking change has been caused by the retirement of 
Herr von Jagow from the Foreign Office, for reasons of health, 
it is alleged. It is not of much importance in itself, for he was 
not a man of weight in the councils of Germany. Any importance 
which may be attached to it is due to the fact that he has made 
way for a man of quite a different stamp. Dr. Alfred Zimmerman, 
who has been appointed as the new Foreign Minister, is declared 
by those who claim to know to be one of the most liberal-minded 
of the German officials. He is said to be a supporter of the move- 
ment for genuine parliamentary government which has for its 
object to make the Imperial Cabinet responsible to the Reichstag 
and not to the Kaiser alone as at present. A recent visitor to 
Germany has alleged that the new Foreign Secretary declared that 
this would be done soon after the war was over. Should this prove 
true, it would be one good result of the fearful sacrifices that have 
been made, for it would go far to render it impossible for a few 
men ever again to have it in their power to bring upon the world 
such dire calamities. 

Among the changes that have not taken place is that of 
the Chancellorship. Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg still retains the 
degree of power attached to that office. For a long time, however, 
he has been bitterly and virulently assailed by many who take ex- 
ception to his policy. 


The death of the Emperor Francis Joseph 
Austria-Hungary. would have called forth the sympathy of the 
world if it had taken place before the an- 
nexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina. He had, up to that time, proved 
a faithful defender of European peace, and even during the two 
Balkan Wars he had resisted the efforts of those who would have 
involved the Dual Monarchy in the conflict. But as years passed 
on he became weaker, and finally gave way to the aggressive fac- 
tion among his own people, which was supported by the German 
Emperor. The old saying that a weak man often does more harm 
than a wicked one has been once more verified. It is not to be 
expected that his young and inexperienced successor will be able 
to emancipate his dominions from that subordination to Germany, 
which is now almost complete, although it is causing grievous heart- 
burnings. The Cabinet recently formed after the death of Count 
Stiirgh has been forced to resign as not being satisfactory in 
Berlin. 
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The Prime Minister, Stiirmer, has been suc- 
Russia. ceeded by M. Trepof. The public utterances 
of the former Premier indicate the fullest 
determination to continue the War to a decisive end. It 
is now said, however, that he was working for a peace in 
the interests of Germany. The fact is the situation in Russia 
has been very obscure, although it is now becoming more clear. 
The ruling class in Russia is permeated with German influences, 
and for a second time, it would seem as if a near approach had 
been made.to the conclusion of a separate peace. The attempt has, 
however, been frustrated by overwhelming popular feeling. The 
relinquishment of German efforts was marked by the attempt to 
form a new kingdom of Poland. Not the old kingdom, by any 
means. Germany retains what she took at the last partition, and so 
does Austria. All that has been given as a new kingdom is what 
belongs to Russia, which is now in the occupation of the German 
armies. 

Whatever wavering there may have been through German in- 
fluence is now, it seems clear, a thing of the past. As General 
Brusiloff said in a recent interview, ninety-nine out of one hundred 
of the people are even more determined than ever to persevere until 
the end. The moral of the people has been rising for the last two 
years. The new levies which come in every year are equal to the 
best troops. The only difficulty is to find sufficient arms and muni- 
tions, but of this the General is so confident that he declares that the 
War is already won. Some doubt may be felt about this when the 
fate of Rumania is borne in mind. Why more efficient help was 
not given to her by the Russian armies which are so near seems hard 
to explain. Rumania is said to have set at naught the advice of 
Russia by sending her troops into Transylvania instead of attacking 
Bulgaria with a view, by conquering that country, of clearing the 
way to Constantinople. It cannot be believed that Russia was so 
small-minded as to refuse help on that account. If that were the 
case she now runs the risk of not getting possession of the city 
which has been for so long a time the object of her ambition even 
though, according to M. Trepof’s declaration, the Entente Powers 
have publicly recognized her attainment of it as one of the results 
of the War. 




















With Our Readers. 


HE CATHOLIC WORLD extends a hearty greeting to the new 
monthly magazine of the new year—The Catholic Charities 
Review. 

The Catholic agencies devoting themselves to charity work in 
this country are almost innumerable. If statistics were made of 
the number of religious Orders of devoted sisters: priests and broth- 
ers: of zealous laymen and women: of the monies spent for even 
one twelvemonth in the cause of serving others, they would furnish 
an amazing and almost incredible story. It is not the tradition of 
Catholic charity nor of any of its agents to seek publicity: that 
tradition is thoroughly Christian and may it long abide. But while 
personal publicity may well be avoided, there is no reason why, for 
the information not only of our own people, but for those outside 
the Church, such extensive sacrifice, generosity and unselfishness 
should not be made known. The story of how the Church cares 
for and instructs the orphan; how she nurses the sick; fathers the 
homeless; provides for the destitute; lifts up the fallen; preserves 
the family; visits the imprisoned; sends relief and help into every 
channel where they are needed by humankind, is a story that carries 
with it its own lesson and its own inspiration. 

* * * * 
READER of the Catholic Charities Review, while he may see 
within its pages no set story of the magnitude of Catholic chari- 
ties, will become conscious of their vast extent. To the young men 
and women grown earnest in the cause of serving others, in the 
cause of social betterment and social reform, and seeking a field 
for their talents and their time, the data therein given, and the papers 
presented will furnish the greatest of inspirations and the most fruit- 
ful of fields. 
* * * * 
HARITY work in this complex age has grown to be a complex 
problem. It cannot be handled by the amateur. It requires the 
trained and skilled worker who can manage and distribute funds 
wisely, and who knows how to find the real need, and give the most 
beneficial relief. For those in want, or apparently in want, are not 
always truthful and some of them may draw support from more 


agencies than one. 
* * * * 


HE Charities Review will not alone discuss the problems and the 
methods of their solution, but will also be a guide, both to the 
schools and to the literature, helpful to the prospective charity worker. 
He will find, moreover, within its pages that life-giving and 
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sustaining Catholic philosophy of charity which has given birth to 
the word, which alone gives joy to the work, and which saves the 
laborer himself from discouragement and disgust for humankind. 
Never was there greater need than now of sounding that note both 
of warning and of inspiration. True it is that it has often been 
sounded by Catholic book and magazine and weekly journal, but it is 
needful that we have an organ of charity that upholds the truth under- 
lying all charity. 

The denial of that truth is begetting a social chaos and an in- 
dividual moral lawlessness greater than any of us cares to admit. 
Birth control, for example, is publicly defended and championed in 
reputable journals and by leading medical authorities and sociologists. 
The matter affects not simply the one question of birth control, but 
the institution of marriage, the dignity of parents, the preservation of 
the home and the welfare of the nation. 

To take another matter that closely affects charity work—crimin- 
ology and penology—we might say that the new definition of crime 
knows no accent of morality or personal responsibility. Or with re- 
gard to another matter—that of the religious education of the young— 
the danger is growing greater that children dependent on public 
charity will be educated without religion. We have touched upon 
these things very briefly: but the mere statement of them is sufficient 
to show the grave need of a Catholic Charities Review. 

* * * * 
ND we have stated but few of the urgent reasons. We, our- 
selves, as Catholics, need to know what one another are doing. 
We need to rehearse the problems that face us and gain wisdom from 
our varied experiences and our mutual discussions. We should ex- 
tract every drop of wisdom from our labors and our sacrifices. Shar- 
ing the inheritance and carrying it on to others we have the burden 
of showing not only that it is truest in principle, but also most effi- 
cient in method, in purpose, in results. The voice of Catholic charity 
work should have its unified, living expression in the printed word, 
and the organ of that voice will be the Catholic Charities Review. 
* * * * 
HERE are thousands of our Catholic workers who have their 
stories to tell; hundreds among us who have for years studied 
these insistent problems, and who are gifted with the art of expression. 
We have the writers, capable, experienced, keen-sighted as any in 
this entire field. This new Review will give them a platform from 
which they may address the American public both Catholic and Non- 
Catholic. 

The questions upon which they will write are questions asked of 
Catholics in all walks of life. Not only to the professional charity 
worker, or to the men directly interested in such work, but also to 
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every Catholic will the forthcoming magazine be of timely interest 
and value. 

The name of its editor—the Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D. is suffi- 
cient guarantee that the Catholic Charities Review will be most ca- 


pably edited. 





USEFUL publication that will answer many inquiries that we 

receive asking for suitable plays for Catholic schools and Catholic 
amateur performances, is the Juvenile Play Catalogue, issued by the 
Philadelphia Centre of the Catholic Theatre Movement, 21 South 
Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The earnest hope of those who labored upon it was not only 
to give information about the many plays they review, the number 
of characters, what ages they are fitted for, etc., but also to encourage 
the presentation of worthy plays, even those of Shakespeare himself. 
Too often has it happened that for want of knowledge of a reliable 
play or a good text, welcome has been given by those who could and 
ought to do better, to a minstrel show, a cheap farce or low vaudeville. 
The performance of a worthy play, worthy both in the dramatic and 
moral sense, will add not only to the strength of any Dramatic Society, 
but also to the interest of its members and its success with the public. 

We hope, therefore, that the editors of this Juvenile Catalogue 
will meet with the success which their effort surely deserves. 





HE defence constantly put forth for the presentation in spoken 

play and moving picture of scenes of vice and sin and lawlessness, 
is that acquaintance with such acts—a knowledge of how they are 
done—will save others from committing them. 

This statement summarizes the entire case for those who have 
brought the stage and the moving picture to the very low estate which 
they occupy today. 

An entire book might be written to show the wretchedly false 
philosophy underlying such a defence, and the unspeakably disastrous 
consequences, particularly on our children, of its adoption. But in 
this paragraph we wish to bring out one significant fact that shows 
how such a philosophy “ lies to itself ”»—as Scripture says of iniquity. 

* * * * 
OOK upon the “ movie” screen. Imagine one of these unbecoming 
and vicious movies thrown thereon. What -does it preach and 
teach? At least this, that human beings are seriously affected, and in- 
fluenced in their conduct by the conduct of others. The “ free and 
easy” young man persuades the girl to be free and easy also; and 
another young man follows his example; and another young girl 
imitates her predecessor; the thief influences another by his teach- 
ings to become a thief, both win others until the gang is made. 
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Acquaintance with vice hardens one in vice, as we saw in a picture 
not long since where the innocent girl was taught to become a thief; 
thrived on her theft and was finally killed because of her wealth. 
* * * * 

OW the audience witnessing the “ movie” is made up of human 

beings of the same race as those depicted in the “ movie.” If 
those in the picture are influenced viciously by vice, will not the same 
hold true of the audience for all are made of the same human na- 
ture; influenced in the same way; potentially capable of the same 
passions and the same crimes. 

The vicious “movie,” therefore, plainly “lies against itself.” 
It will either have to change its defence: or change itself. 





HE fascination of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, to which Newman paid 
such frank tribute, still not only holds sway over many historical 
writers, but leads them to accept this conjurer as a reliable and 
authoritative guide. It is impossible to estimate the extent to which 
Gibbon still influences college professors and in turn college students ; 
amateur philosophers of history, and makers of books on history. 

Since his sinister influence still endures, it is well to call attention 
to a searching article, entitled, 4 Page of Gibbon, by Hiliare Belloc, 
in the October, 1916, Dublin Review. 

~ * * : * 

IBBON’S history is not only a literary masterpiece, but it is based 

upon accurately noted reading. Gibbon, therefore, not only oc- 
cupies his own peculiar high place in English literature, but he has 
also profoundly affected English historical philosophy. “ Indeed, one 
may say that, through Gibbon, English-speaking readers are intro- 
duced (without their knowing it) to the influence of Gibbon’s great 
master, Voltaire.” 

Mr. Belloc then proceeds to state and to prove that this great 
work of Gibbon “ is profoundly unhistorical.” Its subject is the vast 
revolution which turned pagan into Christian Europe; its presentation 
is not only warped, but its every page is open to strict historical 
criticism which wrecks its historical authority. That Gibbon is un- 
historical is demonstrable on purely historical arguments even to a 
third party— that is, one who is external to the quarrel between the 
Catholic Church and her opponents. 

* * * * 
IBBON’S motive in the whole of his work was an attack upon 
the Catholic Church, and that motive led to a distorting of all 
the values of his narrative. “ He took it for granted that to any man 
of instruction and sane judgment the Catholic thesis could only 
repose upon ignorance, and that once certain ascertainable facts were 
put into court no one could pretend to defend it. He thought the 
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Church a vanity, and he thought it a moribund vanity. On this ac- 
count he ridicules and half dismisses upon every page (for every 
page deals directly or indirectly with Catholicism in the whole vast 
work) the reality and the intensity of Catholic conviction. He does 
not present you with the true picture of Europe in its relation to 
the Catholic Church—that of two weighty forces in conflict—but 
with a picture which so belittles the one force as to belittle at the 
samé’ time the other, and to leave the tremendous issue a sort of 
farce.” 
* * * * 

IBBON’S narrative will furnish brilliant descriptions of great 

events, but give no clue to the real why and how of them. 
It is much the same as if a writer were to describe most entertainingly 
an electric power station and all its machinery without ever once men- 
tioning the force known as electricity. 

Gibbon’s animus leads him “ upon every page and in every state- 
ment ” to omit some essential factor in a situation, or to emphasize some 
unessential one; and occasionally this perpetual distortion leads him 
to downright mis-statement of fact. Mr. Belloc selects one passage 
as an example of his thesis. It is that which describes the trial and 
death of Priscillian, and is found in the middle of the twenty-seventh 
chapter of Gibbon. 

* * *x * 

R. BELLOC shows by quoting the very authorities which Gibbon 

himself quoted that the latter is absolutely wrong on two very 
important counts, first in the cause he assigns for the death of Pris- 
cillian, and secondly, in the motives he ascribes to the protests of Saint 
Martin and Saint Ambrose. 

The whole passage betrays two other characteristics of Gibbon, 
which mark his whole work. “ The whole story, though falsely told, is 
told in a few lines with every fact mentioned which his authorities give 
him and which he chooses to give. All the qualifying language de- 
liberately conveys the impression of Catholic falsehood, Catholic 
cruelty, Catholic weakness and inconsistency—but anti-Catholic ex- 
cellence.” For example, Gibbon selects sentences from Sulpicius 
Severus that speak of Priscillian, but quotes only what is favorable 
to Priscillian. Gibbon terms Sulpicius “a correct writer.” Yet he 


not only does not tell accurately what this “correct” authority said, 
but deliberately seeks to make a false impression and to hold re- 
ponsible for this falsity the very authority whose words he knew he 
had garbled. 

Mr Belloc’s paper ought to go a long way: in discrediting, where- 
ever it still endures in the world of scholarship, Gibbon’s worth as 
an historian. 
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